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COMMENT 


The Bomb 


The atomic age is arriving by instalments. One always had a 
suspicion that its full meaning would disclose itself gradually, 
as in one of those serial stories that we used to read in our 
youth. Hiroshima clearly was a curtain-raiser : dramatic enough, 
yet allowing one to glimpse further possibilities half hidden by 
the carefully circumscribed official publicity of the period. Re- 
lief that the war had suddenly been ended by the intervention 
of the new weapon was, we recall, curiously mingled with fear 
and guilt. A little later one learned that in June 1945, one month 
before the fateful experiment in New Mexico and two months 
before the first effective try-out over a Japanese city, a ‘Com- 
mittee on Social and Political Implications’, presided over by 
Professor James Franck, had urged the United States Secretary 
for War not to employ the bomb against an already defeated 
Japan. The recommendation was ignored, for reasons which 
to the authorities doubtless appeared conclusive. Nor was 
there any general outcry when the results of the experiment be- 
came apparent. Japan was unpopular, and most people in the 
West were glad to think that the war was over. The political 
effect in Asia was different, and Western policy is still trying to 
catch up with the half-suppressed belief that Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki were regarded as suitable test laboratories because the 
victims happened to be Asians. If this suspicion is unfair it is at 
least understandable. One must, however, conclude that it is 
out of date. There can be little doubt that the ‘megaton’ explo- 
sions now in preparation are destined for us all. If atomic war- 
fare is ever allowed to occur, possession of a white skin or a 
European ancestry will be about as useful for purposes of pro- 
tection as a straw hat. For what it may be worth, one can con- 
sole oneself with the thought that the atomic age has at last 
made us all brothers. There are no master races left — white, 
brown, black or yellow, we are all potential casualties. 


* * * * 
Will this discovery bring about a general revulsion against 
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total war and a return to sanity ? One would like to think so, and 
the optimists may point out that for purposes of limited warfare 
the fission bomb, let alone the hydrogen bomb, is not merely 
useless but positively self-defeating. The examples of Korea and 
Indo-China immediately come to mind. Of what use would the 
hydrogen bomb have been at Dien Bien Phu? Yet doubt rises to 
the surface like deep-sea fish infected by radiation. Suppose that 
someone in authority proposes the despatch of an ultimatum to 
. Peking or Moscow, warning them to keep away from certain 
key areas on pain of having one of the new scientific wonders 
dropped on a selected spot. What technical argument could be 
advanced against such a policy, assuming that the danger of 
retaliation had been taken into account and, let us say, neutral- 
ized in advance by the prompt evacuation of the major Western 
cities? Or conversely, what is to stop the Soviet Government 
(after taking appropriate internal precautions) from delivering 
such a threat? One may hope that on both sides caution will 
prove sufficiently strong to rule out such tactics, but one cannot 
honestly pretend that it is inherently improbable that any gov- 
ernment will ever brandish this kind of weapon. Even the 
scientists who in 1945 warned against the indiscriminate use of 
the first atomic bombs against Japan were in favour of a ‘warn- 
ing demonstration’, followed by an ultimatum. If there was 
force in this suggestion, how much more will their successors be 
tempted to make similar recommendations ? 





* * * 


It is one of our chief troubles that there exists no supra- 
national authority in the Western world to which such ques- 
tions can be addressed — the United Nations is ruled out by its 
role of universal peacemaker, with no special responsibility for 
our part of the world. We are thrown into confusion by an event 
such as the Eniwetok test because the Atlantic community lacks 
juridical status, joint political organs, and a common conscious- 
ness. The last few weeks should have proved the futility of 
NAT Oforall save technical military purposes. When the bomb 
test was made on March ist, it was treated as a purely American 
affair, and while the rest of the world was still trying to collect 
its wits the second explosion was set off on March 26th — appar- 
ently without any advance information being given to America’s 
allies. This kind of behaviour explains, though it does not alto- 
gether excuse, the wave of near-hysteria which swept Britain 
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and Europe for a few days in late March. If Washington wants 
to keep the confidence of its allies it will have to acquire a new 
set of manners. Americans should realize that a sense of help- 
lessness can easily give rise to panic. One difference between the 
American and the European attitude towards this whole com- 
plex is that the Americans believe they can control the process. 
But unless they want to deepen the rift in the Atlantic alliance 
they should see to it that Europe is given its share of responsi- 
bility. 

What happens when people feel left out was shown by the up- 
heaval in the Parliamentary Labour Party, culminating in the 
absurd demand for an immediate meeting of the American, 
British and Soviet heads of governments — not, be it noted, of 
the three principal governments in N A T O. So far as our paci- 
fists and neutralists are concerned, the Atlantic community 
might just as well not exist. France was to have been excluded 
from the ‘Big Three’ confabulations, which Mr Attlee undertook 
to sponsor — presumably as a means of side-tracking even wilder 
proposals. Considering that the French were at this moment 
taking the full fury of the military assault in Asia, the cool 
effrontery of this project had something breath-taking about it. 
But a large share of the responsibility for the state of mind into 
which the Labour Party had been thrown rests upon the Ad- 
ministration in Washington. Its treatment of the British Govern- 
ment in the matter of relevant information — to say nothing of 
consultation — gave the neutralists the chance they had been 
waiting for. 


a * * * 


In a crisis of this kind it was to be expected that the public 
mind, normally preoccupied with such matters as sexual de- 
linquency or the price of cheese, would be stirred into uneasy 
rumination over the great moral issue underlying it all. Among 
the letters deluging the newspapers quite a number took the 
familiar line that a weapon as destructive as the hydrogen 
bomb must be considered immoral because there is no 
effective protection against it, and because the damage to 
be expected from it is so great as to cancel out all reason- 
able political or military gains. This type of argument has a pe- 
culiar charm for people who think of morality as a buttress of 
the world they are familiar with. Among many splendid ex- 
amples of this kind of practical idealism (foreigners might call it 
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something else), a letter published by The Times on April 2nd 
comes closest to perfection. Its author begins by stating that he 
is no pacifist. He approved the decision to go to war against 
Germany in 1939, and though disturbed by reports from Kenya 
he has ‘no doubt that the Government of that country has no 
option but to use force in withstanding Mau Mau violence. 
Force has a legitimate place in the sphere of government.’ But 
he objects to the hydrogen bomb because its employment con- 
travenes ‘the Christian use of force’, in that it is neither the 
lesser of two unavoidable evils nor yet the minimum necessary 
to achieve a desired object. ‘Has not the time come,’ he asks, 
‘when the Christians and all right-minded citizens [sic] of this 
cuuntry must combine to call upon the Government to re- 
nounce once and for ever the use of this weapon?’ Clearly for 
such thinkers it is all a question of whose ox is being gored. The 
inhabitants of Hamburg, Dresden and Hiroshima may: well 
have thought that their extinction was somewhat in excess of 
‘the minimum necessary to achieve the desired object’. This 
selective use of ethical standards suggests a confusion of values, 
of the ‘religion is good for you’ type: we are to have our skins 
(but not our souls) saved by the application of ‘reasonable’ 
morality. It is to be feared that this kind of theology will be- 
come more popular as our feet get colder and memories of Hiro- 
shima arise to plague us. The best antidote, for those who have 
turned away from the Bible, is to read Lear. Shakespeare at 
least had no doubt that payment is exacted for every crime. 
‘The wheel is come full circle; I am here.’ It is, however, a 
safe bet that a public awed by Billy Graham’s amiable sermons 
will treat such suggestions as an unfeeling intrusion upon its 
favourite milk-and-soda brand of faith. 


* * * * 


Alarmists have not made enough of the possibility that a test 
explosion may go wrong. The March 26th one is believed to 
have involved the use of an electronically controlled proximity 
fuse, to ensure that the bomb, which was apparently dropped 
by parachute, exploded at a certain height over the sea. Had 
the experiment miscarried, an underwater explosion might have 
occurred, with effects perhaps comparable to the great volcanic 
eruption at Krakatoa, in the then Netherlands East Indies, on 
August 26th-28th, 1883.-The Encyclopedia Britannica records 
that at Batavia, a hundred miles from the centre of the eruption, 
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the sky was darkened by the quantity of ashes borne across it, 
and lamps had to be used in the houses at midday. . . . It was 
computed that the column of stones, dust and ashes projected 
from the volcano shot up into the air for a height of seventeen 
miles or more. The finer particles coming into the higher 
layers of the atmosphere were diffused over a large part of the 
surface of the earth, and showed their presence by the brilliant 
sunrise and sunset glow-effects to which they gave rise. . 
Eventually they spread northwards and southwards, and 
were carried over North and South America, Europe, Asia, 
South Africa and Australia. 


At the same time a succession of oceanic waves was generated, 
rising near the centre to a height of 50 feet and rushing with 
disastrous effect upon the adjacent coasts and islands, where 
towns and villages were swept away and some 40,000 people 
drowned. The waves travelled to vast distances from the centre 
of propagation, reaching Cape Horn, almost 8,000 miles away; 
one wave 30 feet high is thought to have appeared in the 
English Channel. All told, Krakatoa did quite well even by 
modern standards, and supplied the scientific world with plenty 
to write about. There is no record of its having stimulated any 
metaphysical reflections. 
G. L. A. 
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Labour M.P. for Coventry East : 
One of the arguments used by the advocates of German re- S 
armament is to say, “You can’t be merely negative. If you rn 
oppose rearmament, what practical plan for Germany’s future G 
do you put forward ?’ It is a fair question, which I shall try to 
answer later in this article. Meanwhile, however, it is important ti 
to notice that no practical way of rearming Germany has yet G 
been found. It is not mere French cussedness which has held up te 
the ratification of the E D C treaties. As every military expert le 
freely admits, the supra-national bureaucracy which that treaty ac 
would create is both a political and a military monstrosity. Sir W 
Robert Boothby and Mr Woodrow Wyatt, who in the April ‘R 
number of Toe TwENTIETH CENTURY argued the case for a m 
German contribution to Western defence with such cogency, M 
agreed on that. A European Army, they told us, is an excellent in 
idea, but not the particular plan for a European Army included Wi 
in the E D C treaty. Sir Robert quite rightly pointed out that it th 
is outrageous for Britain and America to stand outside and then de 
bully the French to accept a supra-national plan, which would pr 
give the Germans peacefully the domination of Europe for litt 
which they fought two world wars. I heartily agree with him, as 
and apparently Mr Wyatt concurs, since he too thinks that all ha 
the work carried out since 1950 should be scrapped and a new mz 
E D C created in a form which Britain could join. 
Neither of them, however, gives any reason for believing that mz 
the revised plans they would like to see worked out would prove ma 
any more acceptable than E D C in its present form. The fact (E 
is that, in order to create an effective European Defence Com- un: 
munity, two contradictory conditions must be fulfilled: (a) It ma 
must be loose enough to enable Britain to enter. (b) It must be its ; 
tight enough to prevent a revived threat of German militarism. co- 
The present E D C plan, with its top-heavy structure of supra- tion 
national bureaucracy, satisfies condition (5), but for that very Ge 


reason fails to satisfy condition (a). If Sir Robert and Mr Wyatt 
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have their way and a new plan is drawn up which will satisfy 
condition (a), it is bound to violate condition (5), and one can 
predict with certainty what would happen. The present ED C 
having been scrapped, the French would eagerly seek a formula 
to which Britain could adhere. But having found it they would 
suddenly do a volte-face on realizing that the freedom from inter- 
ference with national sovereignty conceded to Britain had been 
conceded to Western Germany as well. In dialectical logic the 
clash of opposites may be transcended in a higher synthesis, but 
in practical politics this rarely takes place. A Defence Com- 
munity which reserves freedom to Britain and takes it away from 
Germany is a contradiction in terms. 

In this respect, those who like Mr Healey advocate the crea- 
tion of a German national army and the admission of the Bonn 
Government as a member of NATO on completely equal 
terms, show a much clearer understanding of the problem. At 
least they do not deceive themselves with figments. They frankly 
admit that no supra-national constitution can for long hold 
Western Germany in a position of inferiority to her allies. 
‘Better face the facts now,’ they say, ‘and give the Bonn Govern- 
ment the Gleichberechtigung it will anyway get sooner or later. 
Militarily, this will have the advantage of dispensing with the 
international bureaucracy which E D C involves. Politically, it 
will give the West Germans all they ask. As for the French, well, 
they will have to put up with it, as they have put up with a good 
deal since 1940.’ It is in their attitude to France that those who 
propose the admission of Germany to NATO are either a 
little disingenuous or blind. France may be weak militarily, but 
a grand Western alliance imposed on France by a Diktat would 
have no coherent strength at all. It is no good rearming Ger- 
many at the cost of losing French support for Atlantic defence. 

The truth is that the whole idea of integrating Western Ger- 
many into a European Union, whether economic (the Schu- 
mann Plan) or political (the ‘little Federation’) or strategic 
(EDC, or NATO including Germany), is fundamentally 
unsound — for one simple reason: it assumes that Western Ger- 
many can be treated as a sovereign nation which will conduct 
its affairs in the same manner as other Western democracies and 
co-operate loyally with them in the defence of Western civiliza- 
tion. But though we may ratify treaties which declare Western 
Germany a sovereign state, its inhabitants cannot be expected 
to behave, either in their internal or in their external affairs, 
13° 
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as a normal democracy. After all, what are they? About 
50 million Germans — one in five of them refugees — artificially 
cut off from East Germany by the zonal frontier and deprived 
of the ‘lost provinces’ by Polish and Russian annexations. It is 
true that Dr Adenauer, supported by some Rhineland Catho- 
lics, is genuinely anti-Prussian by tradition and would like to 
perpetuate a Western European Union dominated by the 
Catholic Church and secured against Russia by the North At- 
lantic Treaty. But this Catholic concept of Western Union vio- 
lates the political and economic interests of the German people 
as a whole, and there is no reason to believe that it will not be 
rejected by the Germans when they have regained the strength 
to do so. Even Dr Adenauer cannot afford to admit that he 
wishes to see Germany permanently partitioned. Even in his 
breast there dwell two souls, one Catholic and Rhineland, the 
other Pan-German. 

When we turn our attention from Bonn to London, Paris and 
Washington, we find a rather similar division of purpose. Every 
American, British or French plan for integrating Germany into 
the West is predicated on two contradictory premises: (a) A 
united Germany, whatever its political colour, would upset the 
European balance of power and, consequéntly, Germany 
should be kept partitioned, with the Western Zone contributing 
to Atlantic defence. (6) Since Germany cannot be kept perma- 
nently divided, German unification will be most safely accom- 
plished by first integrating Western Germany into a European 
Union and then using the military strength thus gained to per- 
suade the Russians to evacuate the Eastern Zone. 

There are a number of eminent diplomats in the Foreign 
Office and in the Quai d’Orsay who ardently support E D C 
because they believe that it is the best method of keeping Ger- 
many partitioned. On the other hand, the State Department 
and the Bonn Government regard it as the first step towards the 
liberation of Eastern Germany and Eastern Europe. On the 
former view, the twelve German divisions are required to defend 
the present frontiers of Western Europe: on the latter, to push 
those frontiers further east. In my opinion, both justifications 
for rearming Germany are invalid. We can neither persuade 
the Germans to accept the present zonal frontiers permanently, 
nor can we unify them by first integrating Western Germany 
into the Atlantic system and then hoping that the Russians will 
conveniently decide to withdraw from the Eastern Zone. If we 
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rearm the West Germans and then try to maintain the present 
zonal frontier, Bonn will sooner or later do a deal with the 
Kremlin. If, on the other hand, we encourage Bonn in its am- 
bition to liberate the Germans of the Eastern Zone, we shall 
sooner or later precipitate World War III. — 

I hope that what I have so far said will make it clear that I 
oppose German rearmament neither because I am in principle 
opposed to any German ever again bearing arms, nor because I 
fail to see the importance of the military defence of the West. I 
do so because I believe that the attempt to raise a German con- 
tribution to the defence of the West has created and will create 
far more problems in the Western world than it could ever 
solve. The present partition of Germany is untenable in the long 
run: Germany will be united sooner or later, and the only issue 
is whether this unity will come as the result of an agreement 
with the Russians or as a part of World War III. Once West 
Germany is rearmed and made a partner of the West, either 
under E D C or in NAT O, the basis for any agreement with 
the Russians will have been removed. For the Russians can 
never consent willingly to the adhesion of the Eastern Zone to a 
rearmed sovereign Western Germany integrated into the At- 
lantic alliance. On the other hand, once the West Germans are 
sovereign and rearmed, we cannot disarm them, and they will 
not tolerate for long a partition which permits 18,000,000 Ger- 
mans to languish under Communist rule. 

But if all the proposals for West German rearmament are 
excluded, what remains? To begin with, it is worth recalling 
that the main teason for which German rearmament was first 
proposed by the Americans in 1950 has now been removed. 
When Mr Bevin and M. Schuman went to New York in Sep- 
tember 1950, the American Army in Korea was in deadly dan- 
ger, and the Pentagon was convinced that the Russians would 
soon strike another blow in Europe. The justification for the 
ultimatum which Mr Acheson delivered to his two colleagues 
was that war was imminent and West Germany must be re- 
armed in order to fight that imminent war. In 1954 no one be- 
lieves that war is imminent, or regards it as remotely probable 
that the Red Army will strike in Western Europe. One of the 
reasons for this is that, in the last four years, the defences of 
Western Europe have been vastly strengthened without any 
German contribution. We now have some twenty-five divisions 
there, equipped with atomic tactical weapons and strengthened 
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by actual preponderance in the air. My first conclusion, there- 
fore, is that, from a strictly military point of view, the decision 
to rearm the Federal Republic can be postponed without undue 
risks. Of course it is true that, unless occupation costs are in- 
creased, this would involve serious economic disadvantages for 
West Germany’s competitors, particularly Britain. But that is 
another issue. In terms of military security, the case for 
immediate German rearmament, as it was propounded to Mr 
Bevin in September 1950, is no longer valid. 

We are left, therefore, with the political argument. The 
Federal Republic, we are told, is at present led by a Chancellor 
who is genuinely anti-Nazi and a fervent supporter of Western 
Union. Moreover, Dr Adenauer is one of the few prominent 
Germans who sees the danger to the fragile democratic institu- 
tions of the Federal Republic which a German national army, 
and a German general staff, would bring. In fact, one of the 
reasons why he favours E D C is that it provides an external 
control of German armed forces. Would it not, therefore, be 
short-sighted, we are asked, to miss this chance of containing 
German rearmament and thereby strengthening Dr Adenauer 
against the nationalists of the extreme Right and of the Left? 
Shall we not find that, if we refuse to integrate the Federal Re- 
public into the Atlantic alliance when it is in a co-operative 
mood, the West Germans will rearm themselves sooner or later 
in ways much less convenient to us? 

This is a serious argument which deserves a serious answer. 
If German rearmament were completely inevitable, I would re- 
gard E D GC, even in its present appallingly bureaucratic form, 
as a lesser evil than the immediate creation of a West German 
national army and the admission of the Federal Republic to full 
membership of N A T O. Even so, however, we should not de- 
lude ourselves that Dr Adenauer’s successors would tolerate the 
supra-national strait-jacket for very long. Once the Contractual 
Agreements are signed and the Federal Republic becomes a 
sovereign state, nothing can prevent the twelve divisions being 
doubled and redoubled, and the formation of a general staff. 
Though E D C would restrict and contain German militarism, 
that restriction and containment would be unlikely to last more 
than ten years at most. It is a mistake to pose the E D C and 
N A T O solutions as alternatives. In reality they would be two 
successive phases of a process of German liberation from West- 
ern control, to be followed in turn by a third phase: the libera- 
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tion of the Eastern Zone and the ‘lost provinces’, either by force 
or by agreement with the Soviet Union. Once the process of 
German liberation is permitted to start, I can see nothing which 
will halt it. My second conclusion, therefore, is that the aim of 
our policy should be to postpone the beginning of this perilous 
process and meanwhile to seek the only solution which can 
render it unnecessary. That solution, of course, is the unification 
of Germany and the fixing of its Eastern frontiers by agreement 
with Russia. 

But is not this ruled out by the deadlock in Berlin? On the 
contrary. All that the Berlin conference showed is that a dead- 
lock is inevitable so long as the West and the East dig into their 
prepared positions. The Western demand that a unified Ger- 
many should be free to join the Atlantic alliance is tantamount 
to calling on the Russians to accept unconditional surrender. 
The Russian demand that Germany shall be unified and neu- 
tralized, and N A T O dissolved, would mean subjecting all 
Western Europe to Russian hegemony. The only basis for agree- 
ment is a compromise which does not alter the present balance 
of military power by adding German military strength either to 
one side.or to the other. 

It is true enough that, as a permanent solution, the neutral- 
ization of a united Germany is quite impracticable. But one of 
the mistakes of Western statesmanship is to look for permanent 
solutions. We cannot begin to deal successfully with Germany 
until we recognize that the problem is insoluble, or — to put it in 
another way — that every final solution is open to unanswerable 
objections. The-Germans represent the most dynamic force in 
Europe, and the best we can hope to do is to contain this dy- 
namic by a series of short-term interim plans and to ensure that 
these interim plans do not exclude a peaceful agreement to live 
and let live between the Atlantic powers and the Soviet bloc. 

The most promising interim plan would be to ‘Austrianize’ 
Germany, that is (i) to postpone consideration of a German 
peace treaty for ten years, and meanwhile (ii) to maintain the 
present Occupation Forces in both Zones of Germany; to keep 
West Germany disarmed and to disarm East Germany; and to 
create a central government based on free elections. This plan 
has one great advantage: by postponing consideration of a 
peace treaty, it side-steps all ‘final’ solutions. What it provides is 
a way of unifying Germany while keeping her disarmed. Thus 
it fulfils the condition I laid down above, since it involves no 
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change in the present balance of military power. Furthermore, 
it requires large but not unreasonable concessions from both 
sides. The West would have to give up the German contribution 
to E D C, and the Russians would have to submit to the political 
defeat which free elections in the Eastern Zone would bring. 
Would such an interim plan be acceptable to the Russians? 
Not unless Mr Molotov is prepared to move a long way from the 
position he adopted in Berlin. That he might be willing to do so 
seems to be indicated by the most recent Russian Note. Would 
it be acceptable to the Americans? Not unless Mr Dulles be- 
comes a great deal more flexible. But he may be forced in this 
direction if the French Assembly refuses to ratify E D C. What 
is certain is that we shall never discover how much the Russians 
and the Americans are prepared to concede until a compromise is 
propounded, which both of them dislike but which neither dares 
to turn down flat. Who should propound it? My answer would 
be: France and Britain, -the two countries most directly con- 
cerned. Nearly all the mistakes in handling German affairs 
since 1945 could have been avoided if France and Britain had 
ever been able to concert a common policy. Better late than 
never. The announcement of an Anglo-French compromise 


plan for Germany would be the best way to celebrate the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Entente Cordiale. 
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FROM BERLINTOGENEVA 
G. F. Hudson 


It was appropriate that the recent meeting of Foreign 
Ministers to deal with the question of Germany and Austria 
should have taken place in Berlin. It is no less appropriate that 
the conference which is to discuss the affairs of Indo-China 
should be held in Geneva; not because Geneva is in neutral 
Switzerland and the former seat of the League of Nations, but 
because it is on the border of France, and it is the future of 
France that is more than anything else at stake in this con- 
ference. France is to-day afflicted by a political paralysis which 
shows no signs of cure, and the patient’s apparent inability to 
make up his mind on an issue vitally affecting the security of 
his neighbours is a source of acute anxiety to their governments. 
Meanwhile, the public admission of military stalemate in the 
only serious shooting war now going on in the world has created 
a situation which is not only highly alarming for other Powers 
concerned in the defence of South-east Asia, but also provides 
the Soviet Union with a golden opportunity of blackmailing 
France in her European policy. 

Since the summer of last year there has been a perceptible 
shift in Soviet diplomacy and propaganda from concentration 
on Germany to concentration on France. In retrospect it is 
fairly clear that the supreme aim of Stalin’s policy after the 
downfall of Hitler was to capture a defeated and demoralized 
Germany for the Soviet orbit. The unification of Germany on 
Soviet terms was to be accomplished by forcing the Western 
Allies to hand over Berlin to the Pankow puppets, and Stalin 
came very near to success in this enterprise. Even after the 
failure of the Berlin blockade, it still seemed possible that West 
Germany could be neutralized by promises and threats, while 
East Germany was built up as a strong and reliable Communist 
state. But the West German elections, which gave a decisive 
majority to Adenauer and his policy of integration with the 
West, were a heavy blow to these hopes, while the East German 
revolt of last June, even though it could not prevail against the 
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intervention of the Soviet armed forces, was an unmistakable 
revelation of the hatred of the people of East Germany for the 
Communist administration. Recent events have thus clearly 
demonstrated to the Kremlin the deep antipathy of the great 
majority of the German people in both zones towards the 
Soviet Union — an antipathy in the making of which the 
memories of Russian behaviour in 1945 have been reinforced 
by the permanent grievance of the Oder-Neisse frontier and 
the continuing coercion and oppression of the Soviet-imposed 
Pieck-Ulbricht régime in the Soviet zone. But while Soviet 
hopes set on Germany have thus been disappointed, develop- 
ments in France have been increasingly favourable to the aims 
of Soviet policy. Measured numerically in membership and 
voting strength, Italian Communism (with its Nenni auxili- 
aries) surpasses the French Party as an internal political 
factor, but fear of Germany and dislike of America provide the 
French Communists with allies from the Centre and Right of 
French politics such as their Italian fraternal fifth columnists 
cannot acquire. Neutralist tendencies, with hankerings after a 
revival of the old Franco-Russian alliance against Germany 
and dreams of a Europe free from American interference, have 
greatly increased over the last two years, especially since the 
death of Stalin. The European Defence Community was 
devised primarily to meet French objections to the entry of 
West Germany into NATO as an equal member with 
military sovereignty, but French popular antagonism to 
German rearmament in any form has been worked up to a 
point at which a French government cannot safely count on 
parliamentary ratification of the international agreements it 
concludes for the defence of Western Europe. As a result the 
formation of a West German army is being delayed, while 
France postpones a decision on the E D C treaties, even though 
a formidable armed force (as strong as the Reichswehr of the 
Weimar Republic) already exists in East Germany. 

The French havering and dithering over the ratification of 
E D C would in any case be a cause of worry and exasperation 
to France’s allies in N A T O, even if there were no additional 
complications. But the critical situation of the French in Indo- 
China has provided an additional complication, and a very 
serious one at that. France has now admitted through the 
mouth of her Prime Minister that after nearly seven years of 
war in Indo-China she no longer has any hope of subduing the 
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Vietminh and is ready to negotiate. But the matter is not so 
simple as that. In the circumstances of this war the French 
cannot just stand still; if they do not win, they lose. In war it 
takes two to make an agreement to stop fighting, and the 
French now have so much stronger a desire than the Vietminh 
to bring the whole affair to an end that any bargaining for 
terms must be greatly in favour of the latter. Indo-China has 
become a vast internment camp for French forces, and to-day 
they need to have Vietminh-Chinese permission to enable 
them to depart. At the time of writing these lines the outcome 
of current fighting in Tongking is still in doubt. But even on the 
assumption that the French beat off the Vietminh offensives 
now being launched against them, the position of their army, 
deprived of all expectation of victory by the proclaimed policy 
of the French government, and unsupported by any genuine 
national will to fight, is a disagreeable one. The pourrissement or 
infiltration of the Vietminh in the Red River delta has made 
it almost if not quite impossible for the French to withdraw 
from Tongking while hostilities continue, except by a Dun- 
kirk operation which would involve abandonment of all their 
heavy equipment. More and more they are being driven into 
the position of having to seek an armistice on the enemy’s 
terms if they wish to end the fighting. 

Any French government which could end the war, bring the 
army home without obvious military disaster, and negotiate a 
political settlement which would not look like an outright 
capitulation to Ho Chi Minh, would gain an immense popu- 
larity. On the other hand, any government which after seven 
years of war in Indo-China incurred responsibility for a final 
military defeat or for the undisguised loss of the objectives for 
which the war has been fought, would become the scapegoat 
for all the sentiments of anger and injured national pride which 
such an outcome would evoke. The political leaders in office, 
therefore, whether it be M. Laniel’s Cabinet or another, will 
be tempted to pay almost any price in order to obtain a settle- 
ment which can plausibly be represented to the French people 
as peace with honour. But what will be the price required and 
how can France pay it? Since the Vietminh depend on China 
and Russia for their arms, it is ultimately to China and Russia 
that the price must be paid, and inevitably this price will not 
be confined to Indo-China (in which Russia at any rate has no 
direct interest at all), but will extend to the whole range of 
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France’s foreign policy, including her relations with her 
partners in N A T O. If France desires to make a deal with 
China, she must support the seating of the Peking delegates in 
the United Nations and the removal of all restrictions on 
China’s foreign trade; if she hopes for the good offices of the 
Soviet government in persuading China to withdraw from 
the war, she must postpone indefinitely the ratification of the 
EDC treaties. In other words, France will be under very 
strong pressure to purchase an extrication from the impasse in 
Indo-China on terms which must set her at variance with one 
or both of her two principal allies. 

Even without the crisis over Indo-China, it was clearly in 
the interest of Soviet diplomacy to transfer the scope of major 
international negotiations from the affairs of Europe to those 
of the Far East. On Germany and Austria, Mr Molotov faced 
at the Berlin conference a virtually unbroken solidarity of the 
British, American and French Foreign Ministers. The three 
Western Powers were agreed in their determination not to 
accept the Russian demand for unification of Germany by 
amalgamation of the existing West and East German régimes 
without free elections, and the Soviet Foreign Minister had no 
chance to drive a wedge between them on this fundamental 
issue. But in the Far East, Britain and the United States are 
notoriously in disagreement over the policy to be pursued 
towards China, and in any negotiations over Far Eastern 
problems the Soviet Union has, therefore, a good opportunity 
to exploit their differences of attitude and set them at odds 
with each other. With France now under pressure of circum- 
stances to follow a course of appeasement of China and Russia 
in order to get a settlement in Indo-China, the prospect of 
serious disarray among the Western Powers becomes even 
greater. For the Soviet Union the transition from Berlin to 
Geneva means the transfer of negotiations from an issue on 
which the West is united to one on which it is disunited. 

The Geneva conference is, of course, intended to bring about 
a settlement in Korea as well as in Indo-China, but whatever 
may be the vigour of debate about Korea, it is Indo-China that 
is likely to provide the really critical issue of the conference, 
because the Korean question has in a sense been already sett- 
led by events, whereas the situation in Indo-China remains 
indeterminate. The Korean war has ended with a clear-cut line 
of division separating North and South Korea as effectively as 
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the former demarcation along the thirty-eighth parallel did 
before the war began; everybody on both sides has to pay lip- 
service to the ideal of unification of Korea, but it is extremely 
improbable that any terms for unification which would be 
acceptable to both sides can be found, and the most reasonable 
expectation is that North and South Korea will continue to 
exist as separate states on each side of the boundary which the 
final military positions of the contending armies have deter- 
mined. Neither side can cross this boundary without delib- 
erately re-starting the war. In Indo-China, on the other hand, 
not only is the war still going on, but there is a complete absence 
of any definite front line on which the armies could stand still 
under an armistice agreement; in spite of its development to- 
wards full-scale positional warfare, the struggle has never lost 
its original guerilla character, so that the two sides are tangled 
up together and could only be sorted out into distinct, terri- 
torially compact zones by a mutually agreed arrangement 
faithfully carried out. 

Thus, whereas it is difficult to see what can be done about 
Korea except to give some legal form — with perhaps slight 
agreed modifications of the existing line of demarcation — to a 
firmly frozen de facto situation, Indo-China is still an area where 
anything may happen, including an extension of the war by 
interventions and counter-interventions of Great Powers. 
The American will to oppose the Vietminh conquest of Indo- 
China has increased, while French determination has dimin- 
ished. The American approach to the question has nothing to 
do with maintenance of the French Union, but is part of the 
general policy of containment of Communism in Asia. The 
struggle for Vietnam began as a colonial war in which the 
issue was not Communism, but Vietnamese independence. 
Although Ho Chi Minh was always known personally to be a 
Communist, he was supported in 1945 by Kuomintang China 
in his endeavour to get rid of French rule, and the United 
States was extremely unsympathetic to the French re-assertion 
of sovereignty in Indo-China after the end of the Pacific war. 
It was only after the victory of Communism in China that the 
Vietminh, falling under complete Communist control, became 
definitely part of the international Communist front in the Far 
East, and American moral and material support began to be 
forthcoming for the French cause. But the American attitude 
still remained quite different from the French. The Americans 
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_considered that the function of the French in Indo-China was 
that of temporary caretakers, and that their main task was to 
build up a Vietnamese state and army which could take over 
in the struggle against the Vietminh as soon as possible. On the 
French side, however, the real driving force for continuation 
of the war has always been the desire of the Right to preserve 
the French Union, with the ultimate control of Indo-China 
retained for France. The demands of the Nationalists for the 
complete independence of Vietnam — demands which they 
have in any case had to make to escape from the reproach of 
being French puppets — have sadly disillusioned the die-hards 
of French colonialism, whose enthusiasm for a guerre a2 outrance 
has waned since it became evident that French rule in Indo- 
China must come to an end, whatever the outcome of the war. 
The French Right is, indeed, anti-Communist as well as 
imperialist, but it claims that if the war is to be for the contain- 
ment of Communism, and not for a specifically French interest, 
there is no reason why France alone should bear the burden of 
waging it. 

The Americans have been very critical of French delays 
in building up an indigenous Vietnamese army. One reason 
for these delays has been that French officers have been needed 
at the front and that there have not been enough to spare for 
training Vietnamese recruits; another has undoubtedly been 
that conservative French soldiers have been reluctant to train 
Vietnamese for the higher army ranks because they have 
assumed a continuation of French command. On the side of the 
Vietnamese Nationalists, there has been a corresponding 
suspicion that the French are trying to perpetuate colonial rule 
indirectly by keeping military control in their own hands. The 
Americans, who have undoubtedly achieved a remarkable 
success in equipping and training the South Korean army, 
consider that much more could have been done in organizing 
an effective Vietnamese army, and have indicated that they 
would be prepared to take over the job themselves — a sugges- 
tion which provoked very adverse reactions in French military 
circles. It is natural for the French, after the strains and sacri- 
fices of their prolonged struggle, to resent American inter- 
ference in what they still regard as their own territory. But the 
Americans point. out that the French failure to win the war 
against the Vietminh has made the fate of Indo-China a matter 
of international concern, and they claim that it is no longer for 
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France alone to dispose of the rights of Vietnam (whose govern- 
ment is recognized de jure by both Britain and the United 
States) in order to reach an agreement with Ho Chi Minh. By 
consenting to, and indeed pressing for, an international con- 
ference on Indo-China, the French have abandoned the claim 
that what happens there is only France’s business, and if they 
want to negotiate about its affairs with China and Russia, they 
will have to admit that Washington as well is entitled to a say 
in the matter. In this situation it is likely that Chinese and Rus- 
sian demands will be hardly more embarrassing for France 
than American objections to accepting them. 

The Communist propaganda line is now that America is 
trying to compel the French to go on fighting in Indo-China 
against their will. This is an extreme over-simplification, for 
American hopes for the future are set, not on an indefinitely 
prolonged French campaign, but on an independent non- 
Communist Vietnam to be prepared for taking over at the 
earliest possible date. It is true, however, that Washington is 
alarmed at the current French mood and would strongly 
oppose any agreement which meant in effect handing over 
Vietnam to Ho Chi Minh. Britain, with an eye on Malaya, is 
likewise alarmed at the possibility of a French withdrawal. 
But the French can justly say in reply to criticism that neither 
America nor Britain is willing to send soldiers to fight in Indo- 
China during the interval before the Vietnamese Nationalists, 
on even the most speeded-up timetable, will be ready to take 
over. This is certainly the crux of the matter. Britain is fully 
occupied in Malaya, and after the Korean experience American 
public opinion is unfavourable to any further commitment of 
American ground forces in a holding action in the Far East. If, 
therefore, the French decide to quit, there is no force immedi- 
ately available to take their place, and a Communist victory in 
Indo-China could not be prevented. The case would be dif- 
ferent, however, if the French were willing to carry on for the 
time being while the Vietminh were being reinforced from 
China, either with air cover or with Chinese troops as well. In 
this event it would be open to America, without committing 
ground forces, to take counter-action by air against Chinese 
communications and airfields in a zone beyond the Tongking 
border. The only alternative would be to do nothing and let 
the Chinese finally decide the issue in Vietnam, leading to a 
general sauve qui peut in South-east Asia. 
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It is uncertain whether the Chinese Communists really have 
the stomach for a fresh war or whether their current economic 


difficulties are sufficiently serious to act as a brake on their & 


warlike ardour. But as long as they can obtain lavish supplies 
of armaments from the Soviet Union and feel confident that 
warfare against ‘American imperialism’ will have no more 
serious consequences than befell them as a result of their inter- 
vention in Korea, the temptation to try it again is very strong. 
The war in Korea undoubtedly consolidated the Communist 
régime in China and added enormously to its prestige. From 
the Russian point of view the most expedient policy is probably 
to maintain the status quo for the present in Europe and encour- 
age China to go ahead in the Far East, where any crisis may 
be expected not to unite America, Britain and France, but to 
drive them apart. 

United States policy on the question of armed intervention 
is not yet fully formulated. But whether or not there is a fresh 
armed collision between America and China, the Geneva Con- 
ference is bound to provide a severe test for diplomatic alliances 
and alignments. Although it is not formally a gathering of the 
Big Five, it will be the first conference at which the represent- 
atives of Communist China meet together with those of the 
recognized Great Powers, and it remains to be seen whether 
Russia and China or the Western democracies better retain their 
unity of purpose under the strains and stresses of multilateral 
negotiation. The Western Powers are confronted with a crisis 
comparable to that of the Berlin Blockade or the outbreak of the 


Korean war. If they surmount it with a solidarity similar to that . 


which they preserved in those previous emergencies, their 
capacity for resistance to the inroads of Communism will be in- 
creased, and the danger of a Third World War will recede. But 
if the present wavering and ambivalence of French policy splits 
the Western bloc, the world will enter a period of great uncertainty 
and danger. The Geneva conference may not reach any decisions 
about either Korea or Indo-China, but it will probably decide 
whether there is to be an occasion for the ‘agonizing re- 
appraisal’ of which Mr Dulles recently spoke. 
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SHIFTING SANDS 
Mark Alexander 


I 


Recent events in the Middle East, principally in and around 
Egypt, have caused a mistaken impression that it will one day 
be necessary and profitable to write their secret history. 
Nothing could be more erroneous. Odd as it may seem to the 
Western observer, all the relevant facts are already known and 
were in fact widely publicized at the height of the dramatic 
events in Cairo and Damascus last February—March. It is at all 
times difficult to preserve a secret in the Middle East, and what 
has been happening lately has benefited from a quite inordinate 
degree of publicity. If there is nonetheless so much bewilder- 
ment about events and personalities, the cause is to be sought 
in the torrent of conflicting statements, interviews, manifestoes, 
and solemn declarations continuously pouring from the lips of 
the principal dramatis persone. It is they, and they alone, who 
are responsible for the apparent impenetrability of yet another 
Oriental mystery. 

The outside observer naturally looks for conflicting imper- 
sonal motivations — profound political and ideological differ- 
ences, basic divergencies-on foreign and domestic policy, etc. 
It would be foolish to deny that they exist, but they are quite 
overshadowed by personal and clique rivalries. This may seem 
an old-fashioned way of explaining what has been happening, 
but the Middle East is old-fashioned in its ways. Egypt is the 
most developed of the Arab countries, and even in Egypt the 
political scene is quite unlike anything seen in Europe since 
the early nineteenth century. 

The Cairo upheaval of February-March 1954 was brought 
about by a clash between two factions within the ruling Junta: 
on the one hand, Colonel Gamal Abdul Nasser, supported by 
the Salem brothers, Anwar Sadat and Abdel Latif Boghdadi 
(to name only the chief figures) ; on the other, General Neguib, 
the Mohieddin brothers, tank commander Hussein Shafi, and 
Colonel Mohammed Hussein (not a member of the Junta, but 
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president of the Cairo officers’ club) and others. This particular 
constellation was new, and, considering the largely personal 
background of the whole affair, an entirely different line-up in 
the near future is not excluded. It will be recalled that General 
Neguib had not been a member of the original secret move- 
ment of junior officers, but was invited to assume the leader- 
ship only on the very eve of the uprising in July 1952, which 
resulted in the deposition of Farouk and the subsequent pro- 
clamation of a Republic. If during the eighteen months that 
followed he gradually came to the forefront, this was partly in 
response to popular demand for a tangible hero, and partly as 
a deliberate publicity build-up on the part of his fellow-officers. 
But though the original build-up may have been calculated 
and synthetic, its effects were real: in the ‘abdication’ crisis of 
February 26-28, the General’s popularity proved the decisive 
factor. Other things being equal — ‘other things’ including the 
political naivety of all the military leaders, and their inability 
to work out and pursue a coherent line — this popularity turned 
the scales. There were, of course, genuine differences involved 
as well: Nasser and his friends have throughout been more 
radical in their demands for social-political reform, and im- 
patient with delay and sabotage in the execution of their 
schemes. It was owing to Neguib’s more conservative approach, 
and his reluctance to tackle the Moslem Brotherhood and the 
obscurantists generally, that he was not informed in advance of 
the Brotherhood’s dissolution, and protested against it when 
finally told. But the real difference arose over the question of 
prolonging or liquidating the dictatorship. 

Both sides to the controversy are of course aware that parlia- 
mentary rule has been a failure in Egypt, and will be a failure 
once more if tried. But Neguib, who never shared his fellow- 
officers’ enthusiasm for drastic social reform, and on the whole 
accepted the status quo minus Farouk, could afford to fall in 
with the demand for a policy of preserving appearances by 
holding elections. The rival faction, on the other hand, gave in 
to this demand only with the greatest reluctance and under 
the heaviest pressure, knowing full well that elections would be 
tantamount to shelving all plans for social reform. Any parlia- 
ment must of necessity be dominated either by the old parties 
or by the Islamic obscurantists, and no such assembly can be 
expected to further the aims which the Army radicals regard 
as essential. That is why during the second crisis, in March, 
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the Army leaders were able and willing to call out the workers 

in support of their policy of postponing the elections - a 

coup d’état to which Neguib this time was compelled to bow. 
On foreign policy, by contrast, there were and are no clear 


if lines of division. During the early months of the military 
dictatorship, Neguib showed himself a good deal more favour- 


able to the West than his fellow-officers. Since then the internal 
line-up has changed at least four times, and in March-April the 
President (now no longer Premier as well) finally emerged as the 
champion of neutralism, while Gamal Abdul Nasser stood for a 
more conciliatory attitude towards the Western Powers. Here, 
too, Neguib’s attitude was basically determined by what is known 
in Egypt as public opinion: taking the line he did meant taking 
the line of least resistance - of the anti-Western campaign of 
hatred preached by the Wafdist Al Misri, the slogans of the 
Moslem Brotherhood, the propaganda of the Communists, and 
the calculated demagogy of the old-line politicians who, since 
the dissolution of their parties, have re-emerged as the leaders 
of ‘students’ councils, teachers’ associations, and the like. In 
contrast to Neguib’s inveterate popularity-mongering, the 
Nasser group had a few independent notions of its own, though 
not very clear ones. On the whole, both sides were and are 
conspicuous for a mixture of genuine patriotism and political 

naivety. Neither has shown any capacity for formulating a 

coherent programme, and to that extent it does not really 

matter whether the moderates or the radicals carry the day. 

Neguib’s come-back, after the exciting events last February, 

and his ability to hang on as President after the collapse of his 
policy in March-April, were due in the last resort to the fact 
that no one had any clear idea of what to do next. In fact, 

what caused the crisis was just this state of muddle — not any 

clash of incompatibles; such as has so often occurred during a 

genuine revolution. 


II 


The spuriousness of the Egyptian ‘revolution’ is indeed the 
key to its mechanics. It is reflected in the malleability of the 
leaders and their readiness to espouse new ideas, which in turn 
has the advantage of impressing foreign visitors of the more 
gullible kind. Depending on who their interlocutors are, the 
members of the Junta take on different kinds of protective 
colouring; in part this is a matter of genuine, unconscious, 
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mimicry. When receiving Mr Crossman or Mr Kingsley 
Martin, they fancy themselves internationalists, agrarian re- | 
formers, or even left-wing socialists. In talking to representa- 
tives of such American publications as Time or Life, they sound 
for all the world like U S Republicans, orthodox defenders of 
‘free enterprise’, and pillars of the social order. One of the few 
visitors who refused to be taken in was Mr Aneurin Bevan. It 
says something for his political acumen that he saw through 
the masquerade: there was nothing wrong with the Egyptian 
revolution, he told the flabbergasted Cairo journalists, except 
that there hadn’t been one! But Mr Bevan is an old hand at 
the game. Other visitors have displayed far less sales- 
resistance. 

To a large extent the Junta is itself responsible for the dis- 
appointment caused by the discovery that its inflated claims 
and promises are hollow. Parliamentary democracy, to be 
sure, had been discredited. But it had at least created the 
impression, however unreal, that the people, and especially 
the intelligentsia, had a part in the management of national 
affairs. Under the military dictatorship there was no such out- 
let, and this serious psychological drawback could be counter- 
balanced only by immediate and outstanding achievements. 
There was to be sure one such an achievement: the agreement 
with Britain on the Sudan; and it provided the Junta with six 
months’ credit (the evacuation of Suez would have lasted it one 
year). But there was nothing on the home front to justify the 
claims that it had fulfilled its promises, or was on the way to 
doing so, and domestic policy is of paramount importance in 
the long run. 

The land reform hoax is a case in point. At first the new 
rulers announced that three to four million feddan of land 
would be distributed among the landless peasants.* Then the 
area went down to one million. Later the figure was given as 
750,000 feddan. On the first anniversary of the ‘National 
Revolution’, Gamal Salem, the Junta member in charge of the 
reform project, declared that 500,000 feddan would be distri- 
buted in all among 150,000 families. But all that the Govern- 
ment has been able to do is to register the land of the former 
King and his family, and very modest portions of the property 
of some of the largest landowners who had made themselves 


* Cf. Hussein Fahmy in International Social Science Bulletin, vol, 4, 1953. 
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unpopular with the Army, such as Seragedin, Lamlun, Bar- 
dawi, Sharawi, Khayat, etc. Precise figures are lacking, but it 
appears that rather less than 50,000 feddan have hitherto been 
distributed to some hundreds, perhaps a few thousand, fella- 
heen in less than two score villages. According to a report by 
the Supreme Commission for Agrarian Reform (‘Ahram’, 
12/2/1954) an additional 55,000 feddan are to be distributed 
during 1954. And this after so much fanfare, and after Gamal 
Abdel Nasser had solemnly declared that for the first time in 
five thousand years ‘the fellah rules Egypt’ (‘Ahram’, 15/4/53)! 
In a similar vein, the leaders of the Junta had proclaimed that 
their government was one of ‘workers and peasants’, and during 
the first months of their rule they undoubtedly tried to improve 
the working conditions of the labourers in the big cities. But 
this promising start, like so many others, soon petered 
out, and on the first anniversary of the ‘National Revolution’, 
in July 1953, workers were kept away from the celebrations 
and had to stay in the factories, because, according to the 
official version, ‘it must be feared that irresponsible elements 
would exploit the demonstrations for evil purposes’! 

The attempt to establish a political party headed by the 
Junta was not crowned by success either. There was a splendid 
programme, a secretary-general, a number of deputies, clubs, 
uniforms and military training, and more than five million (!) 
claimed adherents, but it soon appeared that the ‘Liberation 
Movement’ existed merely on paper. Finally, last March, 
Major Saleh Salem declared that a new ‘Socialist-Republican 
Party’ would have to be created, and thus the political move- 
ment with the largest number of registered members in ‘the 
world (outside Russia and China) disappeared overnight by a 
stroke of the pen. 

Workers and peasants on the whole have not yet developed 
a political consciousness of their own, and insofar as they play 
any part in Egyptian politics they are the tools of small groups 
of politically active people. These have, faute de mieux, to be 
described as an élite. First place is taken by the students of 
Cairo and Alexandria who, though not numbering more than 
25,000 (including 6,000 from the Sudan), are the decisive 
force in the streets of the capital and have often directly 
affected Egyptian politics. The paramount part played by 
students in politics is a typical feature of backward countries, 
but it is perhaps nowhere now so marked as in Egypt (and 
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perhaps in the Lebanon and Syria). Though the supporters of 
the Junta among the students had occasionally prevailed over 
their rivals in elections at Cairo University during 1953 
(notably in the Faculty of Law) their influence decreased 
steadily following the official policy of ‘de-politicising’ the 
universities. At the same time, the Moslem Brotherhood and 
Communist cells among the students, frequently indistinguish- 
able, increased their activities and in recent months have in 
fact provoked all the major clashes with the authorities. 
Closing the universities has been of little avail, as this released 
even more energies, and the main hope of the Cairo authorities 
now is that with the start of the summer heat in May (which 
does not encourage prolonged mass demonstrations) the centre 
of gravity will shift to the climatically more favoured Alexandria. 

The invisible tie between the students, the vanguard of the 
demonstrators, and their cohorts: Ahmed Hussein’s Fascist 
rabble-rousers, and Cairo’s 100,000 unemployed, is provided 
by the Moslem Brotherhood, which has remained intact 
despite the ban imposed last winter. The Brotherhood is divided 
between a conservative majority headed by Hassan el Hodeibi, 
the so-called Supreme Guide, which opposes social reforms and 
Western influence, and a radical minority, headed by Salah 
Ashmawi, which tries to make reform respectable by associating 
it with Islam. In foreign affairs there is little difference 
between the two groups: both are anti-Western and strongly 
neutralist, but the conservative wing, in order to counteract 
the influence of the Ashmawi group, has become progressively 
more xenophobic than its rivals. There is a good deal of 
similarity between their attitude and that taken by the rem- 
nants of the old parties, including the Wafd, who attempted in 
the same manner to cover up their opposition to reform by 
fanning nationalist passion and urging a neutralist foreign 
policy far exceeding the ideas of the Junta. Convinced that 
chauvinist slogans would be more effective than any social 
programme could possibly be, they tried to outflank the young 
officers and have thus become the prisoners of their own 
slogans, and in many cases the pace-makers of Communism. 
This development has been favoured by the fact that the 
Egyptian Communists have put their social demands aside for 
the time being, and now appear almost exclusively as the 
‘most consistent anti-imperialist force’. This, incidentally, is a 
policy followed throughout the Middle East: the ‘Partisans of 
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Peace’ have been virtually disbanded and their heir is the 
‘Middle Eastern Congress against Imperialism and for National 
Liberation’, which recently held its first conference in Beirut — 
an outfit far less peaceful than its predecessor even in its official 
propaganda. 


III 


Since the spring of 1953 Egyptian Communism has made a 
remarkable come-back. During the second half of 1952 the 
Party suffered an almost total eclipse, and at the Soviet Com- 
munist Party Congress in Moscow in October 1952, Egypt was 
the only sizable country in the world which sent no delegates 
and did not even extend ‘fraternal greetings’. At that time the 
Party was split internally into ten (!) different and mutually 
antagonistic factions, sections, and groups, namely: 

(1) The Democratic Movement of National Liberation 
(DMNL). 

(2) The trade union opposition, under Mourdik (at one time 
Egyptian representative on the W F T U) and Hassan Abdul 
Rahman, secretary of the transport workers’ union. 

(3) ‘As Sherada’ (The Spark). 

(4) ‘The Egyptian Movement for the Liberation of the 
Nation’. 

(5) The Suleiman faction. 

(6) The ‘revolutionary faction’, headed by. Anwar Iskander 
Abdel Malik. 

(7) The ‘Bolshevik Opposition’ headed by Mustafa Amin 
and Michel Kamel Midal. 

(8) The ‘Communist Organization of Egypt’, with its paper, 
Al Kader al Shiuyi (The Communist Cader). 

(9) The ‘Fager’ group, with its bulletin New Democracy. 

(10) A group self-styled ‘Towards the foundation of a 
Communist Party,’ or NH S M (‘Nakhwa al Hisb al Shiyuyi 
al Misri’). 

D MNL (1) comprised several hundred active members, 
while most of the other splinter groups merged under the leader- 
ship of the NH S M. The conflicts between the various factions 
mostly went back to 1946, when the Communists enjoyed semi- 
legality, a complicated and not very important story which 
need not be discussed in detail. On the whole, D M N L was 
the most orthodox group by Stalinist standards, inasmuch as 
it favoured collaboration with all ‘anti-imperialist forces’ in- 
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cluding Ahmed Hussein’s Fascists, the Moslem Brotherhood, 
the Wafd, etc. and, generally speaking, put foreign politics 
above everything else. The other groups regarded such col- 
laboration as tantamount to treason, but the D M N L point 
of view prevailed and, after the exclusion of several ‘Trotsky- 
ites’, a new Party executive was elected last summer. Most of 
its members were arrested during the following winter. (and 
their alternates early in March 1954), but the underground 
organization went on working fairly efficiently. Propaganda 
work, and contact between the centre and the cells, was never 
interrupted. The headway made by the Communists during 
the past year has been on orthodox lines, i.e. mainly by in- 
filtration of the Army, Police, and Government Services, 
activity among professional people and students, only modest 
success among workers, and very little among the peasants. 
The Government has been especially helpless vis-d-vis the acti- 
vities of the fellow-travelling organizations. The Egyptian 
delegation to the Bucharest ‘youth festival’ was a large and 
representative one, with the belly-dancer Carioca (the wife of 
one of the members of the conspiracy against Farouk, Captain 
Kamel Zidki), as one of the major attractions in the struggle 
for world peace. There are some signs that Party unity is pre- 
carious and that recent advances have not been consolidated, 
but Communist strength has to be measured not in absolute 
terms but in comparison with the political factors competing 
with it. In view of the aimlessness of the Junta, the Moslem 
Brotherhood, and the old politicians, the C P towers head and 
shoulders over the rest. This is shown by the ease with which 
the Party has infiltrated the middle and lower echelons of the 
officer corps and its political and social organizations. Colonel 
Gamal Abdul Nasser and Major Salah Salem, when drawing 
attention to Communist influence in the Armoured Division, 
and to the ‘unholy alliance between the C P and some of the 
other political parties’ (mainly right-wing), were much nearer 
to the truth than the editorial writer of The Times who cast 
doubt on their allegations. 

Given these conditions, whatever elections are eventually 


held can hardly be of decisive importance for the political | 
life of the country. Any return to so-called ‘normal’ is | 


likely to strengthen the extreme anti-Western and anti-reform 
elements. The present opposition camp ranging from the 
Moslem Brotherhood, via the Wafd, to the Communists cannot, 
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of course, last a day longer than the common enemy, just as 
the anti-Shishakli coalition in Syria broke up on the very day 
the dictator escaped to Beirut. Clearly all those who now de- 
mand the renewal of parliamentary life are hoping for general 
relaxation and the end of military dictatorship. But after the 
spectacular failure of the Junta to give the country a lead, such 
a Government would be even feebler, and both the traditional 
parties and the Wafd are likely to lose out. The winners would 
be three anti-democratic groups: the Moslem Brotherhood, the 
extreme right-wing and Fascist elements, such as Ahmed 
Hussein’s party and the semi-Fascist group of Fathi Ridvan 
and Nuredin Taraf (an offshoot of the former Nationalist 
Party) and, of course, the Communists. Thus, a popular ‘anti- 
imperialist’ front is likely to emerge, and the outcome could 
only be a prolonged state of confusion, in comparison with 
which even the present state of affairs may be remembered as 
a golden age of stability. Theoretically at least there are two 
other possibilities: a reformist government — but this could only 
come via enlightened dictatorship, and the Junta has shown 
that it is incapable of coping with this task — or lastly an 
authoritarian government, more or less in line with Egyptian 
tradition during the past generation, and headed by General 
Neguib or somebody like him. Such a régime would preserve 
the status quo for some years, until the latent tension explodes 
afresh. 
Iv 


One considerable advantage enjoyed by the Middle East is 
the profusion of experts, local and foreign, who can always be 
relied upon to provide trenchant analysis and sound advice. 
Thus the current situation in the region has been characterized 
as follows by Professor B. Himade, of the American University 
of Beirut, in a recent U N publication: 


Xenophobia is declining, and the Arab countries’ economic 
under-development and political dependence is now recog- 
nized as due more to internal weakness than to foreign im- 
perialism. There is a fuller appreciation of the modern con- 
ception of the State, especially as regards its economic and 
social functions, which include a fuller development of the 
natural resources for the general good, the provision of 
adequate educational and social services, and a reduction of 
inequalities of wealth and income, and of inequality of oppor- 
tunity. There is a greater sense of public responsibility. . . . 
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Or take the recent events in Syria. According to the Chatham 
House Review, The World To-day (December 1953), General 
Shishakli was a capable leader who tried for four years to find 
a form of democracy for Syria, who worked himself to the limit, 
and whose conception of hard work, sacrifice and discipline 
was most noteworthy. In the less inhibited journalese of Time, 
hundreds of thousands of happy Syrians roared the praise of 
hardworking, efficient and honest strongman Adib Shishakli 
(after having given him a 99 per cent vote last August). The 
publicity build-up given to Shishakli before he suddenly fell 
through a trap-door was of a kind to shock even the more 
hardened observers, who are used to the thought that, more 
often than not, trends and events in the Middle East will be 
described in terms contrary to reality, from ignorance or 
worse. The truth is that Shishakli was a notorious flop by any 
standard. The fact that Husne Za’im, a leader incomparably 
more capable than he, fell after a few months, while Shishakli 
succeeded in clinging to power for four years, has to be ex- 
plained by the general apathy prevailing in Syria after a series 
of coups d’etat. Shishakli was not hated; he was simply held in 
contempt. After his fall nobody deemed it necessary to engage 
in attacks against him and his régime: he was. immediately 
forgotten. Nor has it been established to this day whether his 
decision to leave the country was caused by the local revolt in 
Homs and Hamma, which could probably have been sup- 
pressed, or by a substantial Iraqi money offer, coupled with 
political and military pressure and a guarantee to ‘evacuate’ 
him and his numerous family, which was apparently carried 
out c.o.d. 

The present return to a parliamentary régime in Syria will 
be regarded as only a transient phenomenon by students of 
recent Levantine history. The five years between 1944 and 
1949 have shown that parliamentary democracy simply does 
not work in these parts, and it is more than likely that the 
Army will again intervene after some months of inconclusive 
squabbling between the old cliques of politicians. The parties 
are even more hopelessly divided now than prior to Husne 
Za’im’s coup in 1949. Then there was a ‘National Bloc’, headed 
by Shukri Qouatli, Loutfi el Haffar, and the late Sa’adala 
Jabri: discredited to be sure, but nevertheless one party. Now 
there are two nationalist groups, one headed by the afore- 
mentioned gentlemen who favour Syrian independence, the 
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other by the present Prime Minister, Zabri Assali, who is 
working for a merger with Iraq. The People’s Party (‘Sha’ab’), 
probably the largest in the country, is similarly divided. The 
wealthy merchants of Haleb, Homs and Hamma, and their 
landowner friends, hold opinions divergent from the left-wing 
about the necessity of social and agricultural reforms. The 
Minister of Defence, Dr M. Dualibi, who spent the war as an 
employee of Ribbentrop and Goebbels in Berlin, is now 
generally considered to be the main proponent of pro-Sovietism 
(together with Shaikh Ashmar in the religious camp). The 
Army, on the other hand, not only resents civilian interference 
but is certainly not Soviet-orientated. Several of the present 
Ministers, notably the Prime Minister and Dr Munir Aglani, are 
in favour of Hashemite union with Iraq, while the republican 
elements continue to oppose any project of ‘Anschluss’. This 
goes mainly for the ‘Ba’ath’ (Socialist Renaissance) party of 
Michal Aflaq and Aqram Hourani, but also for such minorities 
as the Kurds, and the Army command. ‘Ba’ath’ is the main 
competitor of the Communists among the intelligentsia, the 
students, etc., and it is a moot point (as so often in the Middle 
East) whether it should be regarded as left-wing or right-wing. 
It is rabidly nationalist and neutralist, but also stands for far- 
reaching social reforms. Aflaq was one of the leaders of Syrian 
Communism up to the dissolution of the Comintern, and knows 
most of their tricks. Hourani collaborated for some time with 
his brother-in-law Shishakli, but later fell out and escaped to 
the Lebanon. 

The Communists in Syria have not been particularly suc- 
cessful among industrial workers, whose trade union organiza- 
tion continues to be weak — much weaker than in 1946: 
(28,000 workers organized in 191 trade unions — but there are 
12,400 organized employers!). But their influence among the 
Damascus students is decisive, and they dominate the vociferous 
lawyers’ associations in the major cities and have footholds 
among teachers, physicians and women’s organizations. 
Agrarian unrest, on the other hand, felt mainly in the north, 
has been spontaneous and no real effort has been made so far 
to exploit it for Party purposes. The Party has the advantage 
of being led by the most capable Communist in the Middle 
East, Khalid Bakhdash. Though constantly in and out of the 
country, and appearing frequently in public, and notwith- 
standing the fact that the Party has been illegal for most of the 
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last twenty years, he has never been arrested for any length of 
time, having apparently reached a ‘reassurance’ agreement 
with the Syrian police. It was Khalid Bakhdash who laid the 
groundwork in.1937 for co-operation with Moslem organiza- 
tions. In his book The Arab Communists and the National 
Movement he’ argued that in early Islam there was real 


democracy and socialism, and that the first Khalifs, such as 
Omar ibn Khatab, were tribunes of the people who would be 
fellow-travellers, if not Party members, to-day. Hence the 
necessity for collaboration between pious Moslems and Com- 
munists who after all want the same thing. This has gone down 
very well. The leading thinkers and public figures of the Arab 
world have struggled against the prevailing defeatist and pro- 
foundly pessimist Islamic attitude to life and society ever since 
the Mutazila (secessionists) doubted predestination in the 
Middle Ages. Hitherto they have had little success, and the 
deep-seated pessimism of Islam has perhaps even infected 
some foreign observers who have followed events in the Arab : 
world not without sympathy. The ‘doorways of this batter’d 
Caravanserai’ are rarely sunlit nowadays, but there is a Red 
star in the East which begins to cast a lurid light. 
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STRESSES IN FRENCH AFRICA 
Thomas Hodgkin 


There is a British stereotype of French Africa, just as there is a 
French stereotype of British Africa. In the view of many 
Frenchmen we teach vernaculars in African schools in order to 
encourage nationalism; organize boy scout troups as a means 
of inculcating Puritan values; and support decadent feudal 
rulers, while keeping tightly in our hands the real strings of 
power. According to the British stereotype, French colonial 
policy involves teaching little black boys about ‘their ancestors, 
the Gauls’; exporting French apéritifs and importing African 
deputies; and treating chiefs as office-boys. Recently this myth 
has been expanded to include a new element — the idea of 
French Africa (Afrique Noire, that is, as contrasted with North 
Africa) as a zone of political equilibrium. The French terri- 
tories are referred to, somewhat enviously, as an area in which 
there is no direct challenge to French power; no deep conflict 
between European interests and African nationalism; none 
of the archaic tabus associated with a colour bar. Like all 
myths, this one has a substratum of truth. But it is worth while 
considering how far equilibrium has in fact been achieved in 
French Africa; and, insofar as it does exist, what are the 
prospects of its continuance. 

Afrique Noire is a useful blanket term covering four distinct 
political units - French West Africa, Equatorial Africa, and 
the Trust Territories of French Togoland and the French 
Cameroons. Within this vast block (into which Nigeria, the 
Gold Coast, Liberia, Sierra Leone, Portuguese Guinea and 
the Gambia project as enclaves) the largest unit, with an area 
half the size of Europe and a population of seventeen million, 
is the West African territory Afrique Occidentale Frangaise — 
A OF. It is also politically the most interesting, as it includes 
a rich diversity of peoples and languages (126 in all, according 
to M. Delafosse): nomadic Moors and Tuareg in the south- 
western Sahara — beidan, ‘white men’ — with their highly strati- 
fied social system, dominated by its military and religious 
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castes; the largely Islamized peoples of the Upper and Middle 
Niger — Malinke, Sarakolle, Bambara, Songhai — whose ances- 
tors organized the powerful medieval kingdoms of Ghana, 
Malli and Gao; the Fulani (whom the French call ‘Peuls’), 
living with their cattle in separate villages, or semi-nomadic, 
scattered across West Africa, from Senegal to the Cameroons; 
the Mossi of Haute-Volta, with their ancient kingdoms of 
Yatenga and Wagadugu; the Wolofs of Senegal, whose con- 
nections with France go back to the seventeenth century; the 
various forest peoples, some with a loose equalitarian social 
system, others — like the Fon of Dahomey — with an elaborate 
centralized monarchy that has survived since the sixteenth 
century. During the past fifty years, since French power was 
finally established over this whole area, a more or less unified 
economy, a developing system of communications, a common 
administration, and a French pattern of education, have been 
levelling the differences between peoples, and producing new 
points of contact. During the past ten years the growth of 
African organizations — political parties, trade unions and the 
like — has accelerated the levelling process. 

During the period before the second world war, French 
policy was based upon two sharply opposed conceptions — the 
one democratic and equalitarian, the other paternalist. The 
first can be traced back to the decree of 16 Pluviose, Year II 
(1793), which proclaimed the abolition of negro slavery and 
declared that ‘ all men, without distinction of colour, domiciled 
in French colonies, are French citizens, and enjoy all the rights 
assured by the Constitution’. This is the original source of the 
rights traditionally enjoyed by the inhabitants of the Quatre 
Communes of Senegal: (a misleading term this, since there are in 
fact only three of these specially privileged communes — Dakar, 
St Louis and Rufisque — Gorée, the fourth, a beautiful semi- 
derelict museum-piece, having been swallowed by Dakar). As 
early as 1848 the Senegalese citizens of the Quatre Communes 
enjoyed the right to elect a deputy to the French Parliament, 
along with Frenchmen. From 1872 St Louis (later also Dakar 
and Rufisque) have been Communes de plein exercice — self- 
governing municipalities — with, since 1910, a majority of 
Senegalese councillors. But outside these small islands of 
privilege Africans (apart from a handful who acquired French 
civil status) were subjects, not citizens. Two legal systems 
operated in pre-war AOF - the French legal code (which 
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applied to French citizens, whatever their colour) and cus- 
tomary law (which applied to native subjects, whatever their 
rank). The French administrator, the Commandant du Cercle, 
presiding over the Tribunal of Second Degree, could inflict 
sentences under customary law up to and including the death 
penalty. In addition, under a system known as the Indigénat, 
he had power to impose ‘disciplinary penalties’ for a wide range 
of minor offences — such as refusal to give up information of 
public interest, or committing an act tending to weaken respect 
for French authority. Africans living under the Indigénat had 
to obtain special permission if they wished to hold a meeting 
or leave the territory; if they wanted to produce a newspaper 
they had to hide behind a French citizen; most important of 
all, they were liable to compulsory labour, in theory for public, 
but in practice also for private, purposes. African opposition to 
this sharp distinction, as regards civil and political liberties, 
between citizens and subjects, to the Jndigénat, and to forced 
labour, was the most powerful force tending to disturb the pre- 
war equilibrium. One finds it expressed in popular verse: 

Je Vai vu 

Mamadou 

Mamadou le gars de chez nous 

Mamadou arraché 

A sa mére malade 

A son épouse enceinte 

A son vieux pére 

A ses fréres et 4 ses soeurs 

A son champ, a sa chasse, 4 son tau, 

Mamadou le gars de chez nous 

Arraché a ses affections 

A ses amours, ses travaux, ses souvenirs. . . . 


Already in the 1930’s there were stirrings. Largely through 
the initiative of M. Lamine Gueye, the first West African to 
obtain a doctorate in Law at the University of the Sorbonne, 
the French Socialist Party became established in Senegal. The 
first African newspapers began to appear. A group of young 
Africans and Frenchmen in the Ivory Coast broke away from 
the tradition of Racine and Moliére and developed a Thédire 
Indigéne — the first experiment in creating an African popular 
drama dealing with contemporary social themes. The short- 
lived success of the French Popular Front, and the formation 
of M. Blum’s Government in 1936, gave a stimulus to the re- 
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forming movement in A O F. Trade unions were legalized, 
and the principle of collective bargaining asserted. The first 
African unions were formed in 1937; the first legal strikes 
occurred ; the first collective agreements were negotiated. 

The second world war gave a much more severe shock to the 
regime. All the factors which contributed to African political 
awakening in the neighbouring British territories operated 
also in AOF: the propaganda of the United Nations; the 
enhanced prestige of Soviet Russia; mobilization, and the in- 
fluence of ex-servicemen returning from the various theatres of 
war; inflation and shortages of consumer goods (more acute, 
of course, in French than in British West Africa). But there 
was, in addition, one factor peculiar to A O F: the Adminis- 
tration’s acceptance, during the period 1940-43, of the authority 
of the Vichy Government. Vichy, to most politically minded 
Africans, represented the nakedly autocratic and repressive 
aspects of colonial rule. Such restricted rights of association, 
expression and discussion as Africans had formerly enjoyed 
were lost. Africans (as well as Frenchmen) joined the Resistance 
Movement: some escaped to British territory or to Equatorial 
Africa; many were executed. When eventually liberation took 
place, the regime was discredited. 

It was necessary for the new France to establish a new 
equilibrium in French Africa. On what basis? The Brazzaville 
Conference of February, 1944, tried to answer this question. 
But, since the membership of the conference consisted almost 
entirely of Free French colonial administrators, -its horizons 
were necessarily limited. African opinion was present only as 
an unaccountable force in the background, not as a participant 
in the decisions. Hence Brazzaville, though it recognized the 
necessity for reforms, conceived them as paternally imposed. 
In the event the new institutions which were established in 
post-war French Africa, though in part foreshadowed at 
Brazzaville, were more the outcome of pressure — from the new 
African political parties which emerged after the liberation; 
from the metropolitan parties of the Left; from African 
students in Paris; and of counter-pressure — from French inter- 
ests in Africa, the great Maisons de Commerce, and the metro- 
politan parties of the Right. 

The pivot of these new institutions was the first Lo: Lamine 
Gueye of May 7th, 1946 (restated as Article 80 of the Constitu- 
tion of the Fourth Republic): “Tous les ressortissants des ter- 
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ritoires d’outre-mer ont la qualité de citoyen au méme titre 
que les nationaux francais de la métropole ou des territoires 
d’outre-mer.’ As a logical consequence of this universalization 
of French citizenship — this ‘French Edict of Caracalla’ — the 
Indigénat, administrative justice and forced labour, were 
abolished. Rights of meeting and association, and freedom of 
movement, were extended to all French Africans. All French 
African territories obtained the right — restricted hitherto to 
Senegal — to representation in the French Parliament. Thus 
to-day A O F sends twenty deputies to the National Assembly 
and twenty senators to the Council of the Republic, elected, 
since the broadening of the franchise in 1951, by ‘ chefs de 
ménage’ and ‘méres de deux enfants, vivants ou morts pour la 
France’, as the rubric picturesquely puts it. (“Heads of house- 
holds’ rather than ‘fathers’ because, as Inspector-General 
Gayet points out, in Africa as elsewhere ‘la maternité est un 
fait, mais la paternité n’est qu’un syllogisme, souvent inexact’.) 
This system of near-universal suffrage has brought the actual 
electorate up to a total of three million, and the potential 
electorate to about eight million, out of a population of 
seventeen million. 

Within French West Africa a new framework of representa- 
tive institutions was set up in 1946~—7: Assemblées Territoriales in 
each of the various territories — French Sudan, Dahomey, 
Ivory Coast, etc. — and a Grand Conseil, indirectly elected from 
these Assemblées, for the whole Federation. These are not, of 
course, legislative bodies (since legislative power, under the 
highly centralized French system, rests with the French Parlia- 
ment). Modelled on the Conseils-Généraux of metropolitan 
France, they are limited in scope to economic and financial 
questions — their main power being to vote, or refuse to vote, 
the annual Budget. 

It was a self-evident truth, in the post-war climate of ideas, 
that democratic reform must be accompanied by a drive to 
improve economic and social standards among a people that 
was still underfed, disease-ridden and 95 per cent. illiterate. 
The traditional conception of the pacte colonial — of colonial 
countries concentrating on the production of raw materials 
and foodstuffs, for the benefit of the metropolitan country, 
which supplied them in exchange with manufactured goods — 
must be abandoned and replaced by the idea of ‘ transforming 
the overseas territories into modern societies’. The chosen 
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instrument of transformation was FIDES - the Fonds 
d’ Investissement pour le Développement Economique et Social des 
Territoires d’Outremer — an agency set up in 1946 to pump 
public investment, by way of grants and loans at low rates of 
interest, into the overseas economies. And FIDES had 
to operate within the framework of a ‘plan’ — originally con- 
ceived as a ten-year plan, but now recast as a succession of four- 
year plans. The actual scale of post-war public spending is 
impressive. A recent estimate puts the total investment in 
A OF from all sources, during the period 1947-52, at about 
£270 millions, most of which has come from public funds, and 
£124 millions of which have come from FI DES. In con- 
crete terms this has meant the construction of a new harbour 
at Abidjan, the extension of the ports at Dakar and Conakry, 
modernization of the railways, the development of an efficient 
internal air-service, electrification of the larger towns, some 
admirable new regional hospitals (e.g. at Bamako and Abid- 
jan), technical colleges, secondary schools, and the new uni- 
versity college at Dakar .A OF has not yet been transformed 
into a ‘modern society’. But without F I D E S the modernizing 
process could hardly have been begun. 

One can trace the way in which these constitutional reforms 
and this new economic policy have been reflected in linguistic 
usage. Not only did the ‘French Empire’ become the ‘French 
Union’ and the ‘Colonies’ ‘Overseas France’. The words ‘Noir’ 
and ‘Négre’ (which was itself originally used as an euphemism 
for the offensive ‘Maure’) have been largely abandoned. 
‘Indigéne,’ which was in common use before the war, has 
been dropped and replaced by the politer, less pronounceable, 
Greek form, ‘Autochthone’. And even ‘Autochthone’ is tending 
to be superseded, except in official documents, by the polliti- 
cally unobjectionable ‘Africain’. 

In retrospect the New Deal in French West Africa looks bold 
and imaginative — a good deal bolder and more imaginative 
than anything attempted in British Africa during those imme- 
diate post-war years. Yet its effect was not to restore equili- 
brium. Instead French authority was quickly confronted with 
a new radicalism, far better organized, better led, more precise 
in its demands, with a broader basis of popular support, than 
any movement that had hitherto existed in French Africa. The 
reasons seem clear enougli. In the first place conditions (tech- 
nical — the lorry and the aeroplane — as well as legal) now 
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existed making political organization on a mass basis possible. 
Second, as in British West Africa, a sizeable new élite of educa- 
ted Africans had by now emerged: and, since there was virtu- 
ally no independent tribal interest to offer resistance, the 
assertion of their claims to leadership involved less friction than 
in British territories. Third, 1946 has been described as the 
‘Girondin phase’ in the French West African revolution — the 
emergence of parties with their basis in particular regions and 
peoples, the embodiment in institutional form of the doctrines 
of liberalism. Traditionally, the weakness of Girondins is to be 
uncertain about the next stage, and to have no effective 
answer to the counter-revolution. This gives the Jacobins their 
chance. Fourth, and probably most important, the post-war 
constitutional reforms, though regarded by the old school of 
French administrators and businessmen with as much horror 
as the Tory gentry regarded the 1832 Reform Bill (‘une grande 
gaffe,’ as one elderly French schoolmaster put it), had little 
effect upon actual power relationships. The peasant in the bush, 
the worker in the town, found that he was still governed by the 
same kind of administrative hierarchy — the Commandant du 
Cercle, Commandant de la Sous-Division, and Chef du Canton — who 
regarded him much as they had always done. Administrative 
attitudes had changed less profoundly than the temper of 
Africans. The new temper — or one aspect of it — is expressed 
in the bitter little poems of David Diop, a young Senegalese 
writer: 

Toi qui plies toi qui pleures 

Toi qui meurs un jour comme ¢a sans savoir pourquoi 

Toi qui luttes qui veilles pour le repos de l’Autre 

Toi qui ne regardes plus avec le rire dans les yeux 

Toi mon frére au visage de peur et d’angoisse 

Reléve-toi et crie: Non! 


The ideas of West African Jacobinism were embodied in the 
Rassemblement Démocratique Africain. RDA was born in Sep- 
tember 1946. The circumstances of its birth are explained in 
the opening sentence of its original manifesto — ‘La réaction 
agite devant l’opinion un épouvantail: celui du mouvement 
des peuples d’Outre-Mer vers la liberté.’ (Words faintly remin- 
iscent of another historic manifesto — ‘A spectre is haunting 
Europe .. .’). The five African deputies, including -MM. 
Houphouet-Boigny and Lamine Gueye, and one former 
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deputy, M. Gabriel D’Arboussier, who signed the manifesto, 
were disturbed by the tendency of ‘reaction’ — as represented 
by the M R P, French financial and commercial interests, and 
certain organs of the French press — to seek to whittle down in 
practice political rights which, they believed, had already been 
conceded in principle. The main function of RDA was to 
mobilize opinion throughout French Africa to resist this ten- 
dency. In particular, R DA attacked as undemocratic the 
system of the ‘dual electoral college’ (one for Frenchmen, and 
the handful of Africans enjoying French civil status, and the 
other for the mass of Africans) which the second Constituent 
Assembly proposed to apply, and did in fact apply, to most of 
French Africa. In calling the new organization a ‘rassemble- 
ment’ the founders had the same central conception as the 
founders of the contemporary ‘congresses’ and ‘conventions’ of 
British West Africa — the formation of a broad African ‘front’ 
which should include all political groupings and points of 
view. Unfortunately this aim was no easier to realize in French 
than in British West Africa. By the time that R DA held its 
first conference — at Bamako, in October 1946 — M. Lamine 
Gueye and the Socialists had already seceded. 

None the less the Bamako Conference was an impressive 
event — much the most representative gathering that had ever 
been held in French Africa, with about eight hundred dele- 
gates from the whole of A O F, French Togoland, Cameroons, 
and Chad. It succeeded in launching R D A, with its sections, 
sous-sections and comités de village — strongest in the Ivory Coast 
and the French Sudan, but with some kind of organization 
and popular following in most of the territories of Afrique 
Noire; with its centralized policy-making comité de co-ordina- 
tion; its six deputies, five senators and seven conseillers de 
[Union Frangaise: its newspaper, Réveil ; its aggressive strategy, 
based on the idea of ‘la lutte contre le colonialisme’, at all levels, 
from the village and the canton to Paris. But the purpose of the 
struggle, as understood by R DA, was not the independence 
or self-government demanded by radical parties in British 
West Africa; not separation from the French Union so much 
as a revolutionary transformation of the French Union on a 
basis that would enable Africans to enjoy full equality with 
Frenchmen. 

Was RDA, during this period from 1946 to 1950, when it 
followed a policy of ‘systematic opposition’ to the Administra- 
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tion, a Communist, or Communist-led, organization? The 
simple answer is ‘no’ — if the term ‘Communist’ is to be used 
with reasonable precision. But the facts are a little more com- 
plicated. Until October 1950 RDA parlementaires \ were 
apparentés to the French Communist Party: (strictly speaking, 
the deputies were apparentés to the Républicains Progressistes, but 
this made little practical difference). Apparentement is, of course, 
a normal procedure whereby a numerically weak parliament- 
ary group makes a working alliance with a stronger one. From 
the point of view of R DA such an alliance with the French 
Communist parlementaires, the one group which could be relied 
upon to support them in their attack on ‘colonialism’, was not 
merely natural, but — so long at least as the Communists were 
in the Government — highly advantageous. It involved no 
adhesion to Communist ideology: indeed, the mainly bourgeois 
leaders of R D A took pains to explain that they regarded the 
doctrine of the class struggle as wholly irrelevant to the French 
African situation. And it left the R D A members free to vote 
independently of the Communists on particular issues. But on 
most matters of foreign and colonial policy RDA, at this 
time, saw eye to eye with the Communists. At its Abidjan 
Conference, in April 1949, it affirmed ‘la solidarité fraternelle 
des peuples d’Afrique Noire avec les peuples de [Union 
Francaise, et en. particulier avec ’héroique peuple du Viet- 
Nam, avec le peuple Malgache, si cruellement éprouvé’. It 
made no bones about its hostility to ‘American imperialism’, 
and its general sympathy with the USSR and the Chinese 
People’s Republic. 

In fact in R D A, as in other revolutionary nationalist parties 
(and RDA during the period 1946-50 can be fairly so de- 
scribed), there was from the beginning tension between Right 
and Left, concealed, for nearly four years, by agreement on 
broad strategy. The leader of R D A’s conservative wing was 
its president, M. Félix Houphouet-Boigny, a wealthy farmer 
from the Ivory Coast, founder of the African Farmers’ Union, 
and chef du canton. The leader of the Left was the general 
secretary, M. Gabriel D’Arboussier, half-Sudanese, half- 
French, a former colonial administrator, Vice-President of the 
World Council of Peace, a brilliant publicist and draftsman. 
M. Houphouet had an immense popular following in the Ivory 
Coast. M. D’Arboussier’s support came largely from young 
students and trade unionists, numbers of whom had received 
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political training in the Centres d’ Etudes Communistes, established 
after the liberation. In the summer of 1950 the crisis within 
R DA came to a head. This was partly a delayed result of the 
ejection of the Communist Party from the French Government 
and the growth of East-West tension: it could now be argued 
that R D A’s apparentement was a liability rather than an asset. 
Partly it was an outcome of the repressions in the Ivory Coast. , 
By the beginning of 1949 the French authorities seem to have 
made up their minds that the time had come either to eliminate 
R DA or to reduce it to impotence, and that the Ivory Coast, 
where its main strength lay, should be the battleground. After 
more than a year of demonstrations, shootings, punitive raids, 
mass arrests, hunger strikes, boycotts, M. Houphouet decided 
to try to ‘modify the political climate’ by substituting a policy 
of ‘realism’ and collaboration with the French Administration 
for the former policy of ‘systematic opposition’. In practice 
‘realism’ meant removing M. D’Arboussier from his post of 
general secretary, breaking all connections with the French 
Communist Party, and ceasing to attack the foreign policy of the 
French Government. 

An account of this bouleversement of R D A, and the events 
leading up to it, is given in a remarkable exchange of open 
letters between the two main actors. It is a dialogue at the same 
time personal, African and universal. Personal, because MM. 
Houphouet and D’Arboussier were close friends, and they 
refer in passing to what each considers to be the moral weak- 
nesses of the other: ‘L’ambition a toujours dévoré Gabriel . . . 
il ne veut pas risquer d’étre un brillant second.’ ‘Il faut que 
Félix soit un peu plus démocrate et qu’il se plie a la majorité 
au lieu de croire que la majorité continuera a étre en adora- 
tion.’ African, because there is a continual reference to con- 
temporary society: M. Houphouet, for example, claims at one 
point that the Baoulé, to whom he belongs, have by tradition 
a more democratic outlook than M. D’Arboussier’s Sudanese, 
with their hierarchical social structure and hereditary castes — 
warrior-chiefs, craftsmen, bards and serfs. Universal, because 
here is the cleavage caused by the Cold War, transferred to 
African territory, applied to an African situation, and inter- 
preted by men who reason in French. 

The practical upshot of the crisis was that the tendance 
Houphouet, supported by the R DA parlementaires, kept control 
of the political machine. The tendance D’ Arboussier was driven 
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underground — or half-way underground. RDA became a 
respectable Fabian organization, with its representatives appar- 
entés to M. Pleven’s party, U DSR, and ceased to challenge 
the assumptions underlying French power. Equilibrium, appar- 
ently, was restored. 

How stable is this new equilibrium? How probable is it that 
the ideas on which the French West African system is based — 
the idea of the French Union ‘une et indivisible’, the idea of 
equal citizenship, the idea of the universality of French civil- 
ization, transcending differences of race, religion, and ideology 
— will be able to withstand the pressure of competing theories? 

The main competitors are Islam, Communism and African 
nationalism. Islam in A O F has not hitherto shown signs of 
developing along militant anti-Western lines, and its tradi- 
tional spiritual leaders are on cordial terms with the Adminis- 
tration. But through the steady flow of students attending 
Al-Azhar University, through the Aajj, and through the various 
Brotherhoods, West African Moslems are in contact with 
currents of thought in French North Africa, Egypt, and other 
parts of the Moslem world. A recent study by M. Le Grip 
points out that a new reforming puritan movement has been 
introduced into AOF, through the agency of such men as 
El Haj Kabine Kaba, a former student of Al-Azhar — attacking 
the practices of traditional Islam, saint-worship, the sales of 
amulets, the cupidity, ignorance and pharisaism of the Mara- 
bouts. At least in these puritan, revivalist forms, Islam tends 
to provide a channel for the dissemination of anti-Western 
ideas derived from the Arab world. With formal self-govern- 
ment achieved, or nearly achieved, in two neighbouring 
Moslem countries —- Libya and the Sudan — it would be sur- 

prising if the six million Moslems of AOF remained un- 
affected. 

Communism is not at the moment an effective force: but the 
trade unions are. As in British West Africa, public investment 
and the beginnings of industrialization have produced these 
new swollen proto-industrial proletarian towns — Dakar, 
Abidjan, Conakry, and the like. By the end of 1952 there were 
370,000 wage-earners in A O F: over 60,000 of them in trade 
unions, and more than half of these in C G T unions. African 
leaders of C G T unions are not necessarily, or even predomi- 
nantly, Communists. And the C GT works closely with the 
CF T C, Force Ouvriére and independent unions in the actual 
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processes of bargaining and the organization of strikes. But in 
some respects the French West African climate is less un- 
favourable to the growth of Communism than most African 
climates. Communism, though not, of course, bien ou by the 
Administration, cannot be regarded by intelligent Frenchmen 
or Africans as simply an alien force. It is one aspect of French 
civilization — as much as Gaullism, Existentialism, Cartesian- 
ism, Anti-Clericalism and Neo-Thomism. The growth of a 
proletariat, and what M. Cornut-Gentille, the present High 
Commissioner for A O F, has called the ‘inégalités choquantes’ 
of a colonial society, might almost be said to imply, logically, 
the development of Communism. 

But perhaps the most serious and immediate threat to the 
present equilibrium comes from the claims of nationalism. 
A OF cannot but be sensitive to events in the Gold Coast and 
Nigeria, and the probable emergence of African sovereign 
States. French Togoland is probably at the moment the most 
sensitive spot, where M. Sylvanus Olympio’s party, the Comité 
pour Unité Togolaise, and the Jeunesse Nationaliste Togolatse, are 
avowedly nationalist in their demands. But the problem goes 
much deeper than the localized “Togo question’. The basic 
weakness of the new institutional framework set up in 1946 was 
that it by-passed the issue of executive power. Important new 
rights were granted, but in fact Frenchmen continued to govern 
Africans. Yet Rousseau teaches, and Africans increasingly 
believe, that men should govern themselves. Even M. Senghor, 
deputy for Senegal, who regards nationalism as an old-fashioned 
and stupid political theory, has pointed out that the logic of 
the principle of equal citizenship for Africans and Frenchmen 
can only lead in two directions: either 300 African deputies 
in the French National Assembly (but then Africans would 
govern France); or a new Federal France, within which the 
various territories of Afrique Noire would enjoy autonomy, with 
their own governments responsible to their own elected legis- 
latures. This federal conception has become the accepted 
policy of M. Senghor’s parliamentary group, the Indépendants 
d’ Outre- Mer, as moderate a body as French Africa is likely to 
produce. The continuance of equilibrium in A OF, and in 
French Africa generally, seems chiefly to depend on the 
ability of the Fourth Republic to translate this fruitful idea of 
the equality of citizens - anathema in many parts. of Africa — 
into terms of actual institutions. And time, perhaps, is short. 
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9s To the Editor of rHE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
of a : 
High ee 
; e thank your reviewer E. L. Allen for the manly effort he 

mg made to be scrupulously fair in his review of our Nazarene 
ss Gospel Restored; even though he backslides, at the close, when 

th he decides that we ‘put erudition at the service of fantasy and 
ee prejudice’. Our only prejudice is (need we say?) towards dis- 
tire d pelling certain unhistorical assumptions which orthodox belief 
ian enjoins, and trying to restore the original gospel in its Jewish 

setting. 

_— ee cui that we ‘by-pass the generally accepted conclusions 
yan about the literary relations between the Gospels and do not 
sae take into account the work of the form-critics’. But if we have 
wast spent little time with the form-critics, it is because they so 
— seldom emerge from the deep groove worn by the canonical 
race texts: their chief insistence is not on religious history but on 
oe grammar, and Greek grammar at that. To take, for example, 


vee Mark xv. 1-6, Matthew xxvii. 11, Luke xxiii. 1-5, John xviii. 
ney 33-39, the parallel passages which concern Pilate’s question to 


ame Jesus: ‘Art thou the King of the Jews?’ Form-critics may argue 
yer interminably about the priority and interrelation of these 
ic 08 texts, and the various manuscript readings of ‘good’ and ‘bad’ 
waren codices. But it seems to us that the most important facts to 
_— establish in this context are the intention of Pilate’s question 
a ‘Art thou the King of the Jews?’ and the meaning in Aramaic, 
ae not Greek, of Jesus’s answer: “Thou sayest it.’ Until this has 


; been settled, form-criticism is, in Paul’s words, ‘sounding brass 
— and tinkling cymbal’. We show that Pilate was sternly enquir- 


pted ing whether Jesus confessed to the capital crime, under Roman 
dants Law, of styling himself ‘King of Israel’ without Imperial per- 
7 mission. We show further that in Aramaic Jesus’s answer 
d he meant not “That is so’ (as it does in Greek) but ‘So you say!’ * 
- of — in other words, ‘I refuse to make any statement’. And that: 
ca - * Mr E. M. Rieu has, on our advice, translated it: “The words are yours’ 


in his Penguin version of the Gospels. 
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‘I find no fault in the man’ could never have been spoken in the 
circumstances by a Roman Procurator. We give ample proof 
that the Gospels were drastically edited by the Paulines not 
only to conceal Jesus’s resolute anti-Romanism, but actually 
to present the Romans as taking his side against the Pharisees 
of the Supreme Court, his friends and mentors. This imposture 
has been so successful that even now nobody who professes to 
be a Christian seems capable of realizing how completely he 
has been duped. 

We deplore your reviewer’s use of such terms as ‘lack of 
originality’, ‘fanaticism’ and ‘weak character’ as reasons for 
rejecting the Jesus of our restored Nazarene Gospel. It cannot 
have occurred to him that these words had a very different 
moral connotation in first-century Judaea and Galilee than 
they have in Newcastle-on-Tyne to-day. The Jews condemned 
the ‘unstable’ character (Genesis xlix. 4 and James i. 8) who 
failed in his duty to God, as Jesus certainly never did. But 
weakness was another matter: ‘before God all knees shall be 
weak as water’ (Ezekiel vii. 17). Virtue was, in fact, measured 
only by intensity of devotion to God; the Hebrew prophets all 
sincerely proclaimed their own humility and weakness. 

Again, ‘fanatic’ is a word that originally meant ‘possessed by 
the deity of a temple’, and all the prophets were fanatics in 
this sense; so was Jesus in so far as he prophesied the End of the 
World in God’s name and performed miracles of healing by 
‘the finger of God’ (Luke xi. 20). Singleminded and obsessive 
devotion to the Deity is frowned upon by Anglican Church- 
men, whose predecessors applied the word ‘fanatic’ (or its 
equivalent ‘enthusiast’) in the same depreciative sense to the 
Wesleys, Spurgeon and General John Booth. 

As for originality, that is a nineteenth-century religious 
virtue, borrowed. by German apologists from the vocabulary 
of literature and art, and anachronistically fastened on Jesus 
in order to justify the Church’s separation of him from his own 
people and traditions. To Jesus, as to his contemporaries, there 
was only one Law, which was considered immutable and un- 
improvable. Rabbi Eliezer ben Horkinas, a late contemporary 
of Jesus, proudly protested once, against a charge of innova- 
tion, that he had never uttered an original opinion in his life. 
Mr Allen finds it a fault in the Jesus whom we present that ‘he 
is unable to express himself unless he can find some passage in 
the Old Testament or extra-Canonical literature to give him 
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authority’. But because of the belief current in Jesus’s day, that 
everything necessary for salvation was contained in the Law 
and the Prophets, no truth could be acceptably uttered except 
as a comment on these, or on certain other approved books. 
(Mr Allen seems not to realize that the Jewish Canon was not 
fixed until the second century.) Hillel could be charged with 
the same fault of always hanging his judgment on a Scriptural 
peg; yet his is the gentle spirit pervading all that has been best 
in Judaism for the last two thousand years. 

Mr Allen quotes scornfully ‘without comment’ our view that, 
in the original parable of the talents, the man who hid his 
talent in the napkin must have been the hero, since he was 
apparently the only one who refrained from breaking the 
Deuteronomic Law against lending money at interest. Why 
‘without comment’? Did Jesus’s ‘strength of character’, 
‘originality’ and ‘unfanaticism’ lead him (in anticipation of 
Pauline doctrine) to condemn the just man who believed that 
not a jot or tittle of the Law should pass away until all had been 
fulfilled (Matt. v. 18)? Mr Allen’s comment here was urgently 
demanded. Does he really believe, on Paul’s authority, that 
Jesus cancelled the immutable Law? 

Another part of our argument which he summarizes without 
remark — namely the complex story of Jesus’s arrest, trial and 
Crucifixion — is unfortunately too large a subject for us to dis- 
cuss here. His only comment on our treatment of Paul’s experi- 
ences on the road to Damascus is the ironical: “That his own 
account of what happened is very different need surprise no 
one. For Paul was not only an arrant coward, he was also an 
unscrupulous liar and a swindler to boot!’ Such irony is double- 
edged and dangerous. Mr Allen and every one of his colleagues 
who have reviewed this book appear to be far more concerned 
with our report on St Paul than our report on Jesus. And this 
is natural: because if Paul did entirely misrepresent Jesus’s 
message and, like the unjust steward in the parable, scale down 
God’s demands on his debtors, they will be obliged to reform 
their lives accordingly, and make fourfold amends. He there- 
fore boldly writes ‘his own account’, without admitting that 
Paul himself says no more in 1 Corinthians xv. than that Jesus 
appeared to him last of all; and without attempting to explain 
why the five different accounts of the incident in Acts are 
mutually irreconcilable in detail — why in fact Paul found it 
difficult to stick to a single story. 
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That Paul was often unveracious we show by a simple com- 
parison of his statements with accepted historic fact; and when 
he feels obliged to break Jesus’s strict injunctions against 
swearing by writing at one point: ‘Before God, I lie not,’ our 
opinion of him is not improved. But Mr Allen is inaccurate 
when he records that we take 2 Corinthians viii. 20 to mean that 
Paul had bought himself a Roman citizenship with the alms 
collected for the Ebionim. We quote that text to show that he 
did not travel without purse or scrip, as the Apostles did, but 
kept up ‘a decent appearance in the sight of men,’ and drew 
on the alms for personal expenses. And we ask how else than by 
drawing on this fund did he raise the large sum of money 
needed for the purchase of the citizenship; for, if his other 
accounts of himself are reliable, he must have acquired this 
valuable honour very recently. From his own point of view it 
was a justified investment, as enabling him to preach with great 
freedom. 

Mr Allen should not have said that in our treatment of ‘a 
difficult passage on Corban in Mark vii.’ (difficult to N T scholars 
because the Gentile editor had almost as sketchy a knowledge 
of Pharisaic law as the modern ‘form-critic’) we supply lacune 
from our imagination. If he either rejects the Mishnaic tradi- 
tions about Corban and about Vows, or has never studied 
them, let him say so, but not accuse us of inventing them; we 
supply Talmudic quotations at every point in our argument. 
And he asks why we do not incorporate in our restored text 
Jerome’s quotation from the Gospel of the Hebrews about Jesus’s 
Baptism. The answer is: because it was unnecessary, after the 
quotations from the Canonical Gospels, and from the Gospel 
of the Ebionites which adds a little more to the story than Jerome 
does. The Baptism, in our view, formed part of the Coronation 
ceremony; but after the Jewish War it would have been death 
for any Christian to be found with a gospel according to which 
Jesus was crowned King in defiance of Rome and must return 
to enjoy a Universal Kingdom; nor would Jerome have quoted 
such a gospel had it been current. 

We do not prefer extra-canonical to canonical evidence 
except when the latter can be shown to be unhistorical and the 
former passes muster. For instance, the account in the Gospel of 
the Ebionites which makes both sides of Paul’s family Hellenistic, 
squares better with the internal evidence of the Epistles, which 
are written by a man who knew only the Septuagint, than with 
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Paul’s alleged statements in the New Testament: that he was a 
Pharisee, the son of a Benjamite Pharisee, and had once been 
a member of Gamaliel’s select legal academy — which studied 
the Law in the original Hebrew. 

Finally, we are accused of being iconoclasts: a strange term 
of reproof in the circumstances. One of the main causes of the 
Puritan revolution was the discrepancy between the Command- 
ments and contemporary Catholic practice: between “Thou 
shalt not make to thyself any graven image’, and the adoration 
of miraculous images of saints; between ‘thou shalt have none 
other gods but me’, and the worship of the Virgin. The Puritans 
broke the images in the hope of coming closer to God by so 
doing; and the Anglican Church, while regretting the destruc- 
tion of beautiful works of art, has since approved the motive. 
Yet the image of Paul with bandy knees, eyebrows meeting 
above his prominent nose and unctuous smile — Paul, who 
annulled the Mosaic Law — is set up in every Protestant 
theologian’s heart, and it is to him that the most profound 
obeisance is made; not to the God of whom Jesus said: ‘None 
is good but He!’ 

In a recent pastoral letter the Archbishop of York advised 
priests to become better acquainted with the Bible, because 
many enemies of the Church knew it far better than they; but 
did not dwell on the disadvantages that may spring from know- 
ing only the Bible. Dr Temple’s commission in 1938 published 
a report, Doctrine in the Church of England, which made it clear 
that the fundamentalist position can no longer be maintained ; 
and with this Mr Allen seems to agree in his first paragraph. 
But he has shown that he will fight tooth and nail against any 
embarrassing return to the Written and Oral Law which for 
Jesus was synonymous with religion; and so, naturally, will all 
Christian scholars in the same position as himself. One cannot 
expect them to saw off the bough on which they are seated. 

Yours faithfully, 
RoBert GRAVES 
Josuua Popro 


19 RALEIGH CLOSE, 
LONDON, N.W.4. 
March 15, 1954. 


Dr Allen replies:— 
It is disingenuous of-the authors of The Nazarene Gospel 
Restored to suggest that only those disagree with them who have 
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some interest to defend. They admit .that they have against 
them so competent a Jewish scholar as Joseph Klausner, and 
one might add the late C. G. Montefiore and Hans Joachim 
Schoeps. What is the verdict of secular historians on their 
work ? 

The point at issue can be stated quite briefly. They argue that 
(a) certain words might well have been spoken by one who was 
within first-century Judaism, therefore (b) Jesus must have so 
spoken and (c) the earliest Gospel will have recorded this. 
When it is pointed out that (b) and (c) by no means follow from 
(a), it is no reply to ask by what right (a) is disputed. In many 
cases it is not disputed. That Luther at Worms might well 
have said Ich kann nicht anders is certain; that he did so, is highly 
problematic. 

I can only repeat that I hold no brief for the traditional 
view. One of my difficulties with Messrs Graves and Podro is 
that they have so much in common with that view and its 
advocates. What amazes me in both parties is the confidence 
with which it is assumed that we can determine exactly what 
was said and done in Palestine nineteen centuries ago. I find 
the evidence often inconclusive and sometimes highly ambigu- 
ous, so that I prefer to suspend judgment on many questions 
and would seldom risk more than a tentative conclusion. 

I am nonplussed by what is said about form criticism. Can 
it be that Messrs Graves and Podro do not know what the term 
means? They appear to confuse it with textual criticism, which 
is something quite different. 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Str, — Perhaps I may make a comment on the present law 
regarding homosexuality from the point of view of a member of 
the ‘intelligentsia’ who has lived a good deal on the Continent 
and is not a homosexual. I am expressing a view widely held in 
France and Italy where homosexual practices are not more 
common than in England. 

Everyone agrees, I think, that minors, both male and female, 
should be protected, and the Code Napoléon does this. Obviously 
acts of public indecency, or public incitation to vice, have to be 
repressed. But as readers probably know, the State does not 
interfere with what happens privately between consenting 
adults, either male or female. 
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Now there may be much to be said against the Code Napoléon, 
but at least on this point it is rational and consistent. It makes a 
clear distinction between what is the business of the State and 
what is the citizen’s own business. England, as we know, has 
developed in a different and, in some respects, a more fortunate 
way than Continental countries. But, despite its manifold advan- 
tages, our law at times seems to confound the prerogatives of 
Church and State — or, as we should say nowadays, the respec- 
tive provinces of the State and the individual’s conscience. I 
imagine I could find many examples of this in English and 
American history. The Puritans, for instance, wanted to make 
adultery a capital crime and they clung to the idea that the 
State should promote a new Jerusalem by every means in its 
power. The law on homosexuality seems to me a survival of this 
attitude whereby the State attempts to act as a kind of Church. 

An impression is being caused abroad that homosexuality is 
much more widely spread amongst us than it really is. One of 
the reasons for this is the enormous publicity given to these 
offences — to this I shall return. But another reason is provided 
by those very people who, in the interests of heaven knows what 
suspect ideal of manliness, are virulent in their denunciations 
of homosexuals. As every psychologist knows, people are most 
inclined to denounce the vices towards which they have some 
latent inclination within themselves. If Tolstoy, for instance, 
became fanatical against smoking and adultery, it was because 
he was particularly inclined towards those things. Some Con- 
tinental critics are now-suggesting that there is an immense 
conspiracy in English life - or at least amongst the upper 
classes — whose secrets must at all costs never be revealed. It is 
said that in certain English public schools homosexual prac- 
tises are so rife as to be almost normal, and that the fanatical 
moralist is really denouncing something in his own past. 
Suspicions are cast on the Armed Forces, particularly the 
Royal Navy. While what happens in Her Majesty’s prisons, 
where homosexuals are sent in scores for their punishment, is 

said to be hair-raising. (I chanced to hear some first-class 
evidence on this — straight from the horse’s mouth.) One would 
like to have these allegations investigated. Homosexuality 
appears to be less known among the working classes, yet no one 
among the intelligentsia or the upper classes does not know 
people who could be put into prison this very moment by the 
law as it exists. 
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This raises another point. In the case of theft or of coshing 
our sympathies are immediately on the side of the police. We 
are quite prepared to aid them and give evidence. Yet such is 
our attitude to the law about homosexuality as it now stands 
that we would never dream of revealing what we know to a 
public authority. Surely there is something wrong with a law 
which can extract no co-operation from what, after all, is the 
most actively intelligent part of the population? 

A further consideration which is very grave, even if unim- 
pressive from the legal point of view, .is the kind of publicity 
which a large part of the press now gives to these cases against 
homosexuals. In other words an offence which was originally 
committed to the harm of a handful of witnesses is broadcast 
into every home by newspapers that revel in the most sordid 
details. I am myself responsible for the welfare of two daughters 
aged sixteen and fourteen who go to a convent school. Though 
no prude, in the last twelve months I have felt more or less 
obliged to keep many newspapers out of the house to prevent 
my daughters concentrating a grotesquely undue amount of 
attention on these exceptional facts of life. But this could not 
prevent all the details of homosexuality and its implications 
from being discussed by the girls at school. And if the experience 
of one school is valid for others, then millions of English parents 
must have been asked to explain what it was all about. As a 
result of press publicity, adolescents, both boys and girls, must 
now have been given an impression that homosexual practices 
are common, and some will doubtless be attracted to imitation 
of these acts, if they have the inclination already — for surely we 
accept that press publicity tends to cause repetition of the act 
publicized. It is very odd to think of what the effect of a law 
originally passed in the interests of morality may be in the actual 
circumstances in which we live. Surely the safest way of restrict- 
ing propaganda which works for the spread of homosexuality 
would be to cut down these cases to the minimum possible, viz. 
the defence of minors of both sexes and the repression of acts of 
public indecency, and inquire in what ways newspapers can 
be kept within reasonable bounds. As for individual cases, 
those who fear that changes in the law would result in a whole- 
sale increase of male promiscuity seem to be going against the 
experience of Latin countries — unless they consider that 
Englishmen are by nature more liable to homosexuality than 
Latins, and so require more rigorous punishment. 
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It is hard to discuss this particular law without examining 
the general state of sexual morality in England, and this once 
more brings us back to the press and the organs of publicity. 
In view of the unhealthy forms of exploitation of sexuality — i.e. 
sex without love — that meets our eyes whichever way we turn, 
this concentration on one particular aberration must seem at 
times disproportionate and a kind of fetishism. 

Yours faithfully, 
BERNARD WALL. 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Sir, — Your proposal that ex-Communists should be enabled 
to escape the consequences of a bout of ‘adolescent political 
measles’ by means of tribunals raises more fundamental 
problems than either you or your correspondents seem to be 
aware of. 

In saying this, let me emphasize that I write as an ex- 
Communist who has suffered many rebuffs from Government 
departments in my attempts to put my knowledge of Russian 
and things Russian to, good use. The personal dilemma is a 
very terrible one: professional frustration, unemployment and 
a sense of being rejected by society. 

But nevertheless I feel it is too easy for the ex-Party member 
to ask the community to go to great risk and expense to enable 
him to escape the consequences of his past actions. The man who 
is a menace to our society — the underground Communist — 
could probably put up a very good show at a tribunal, complete 
with testimonials from his local Catholic priest and Conserva- 
tive Association. The security services would still have to rely 
on ‘intelligence’; and the question which I feel, from my own 
unpleasant experience, you should rather have raised is whether 
the security forces could not take more trouble in privately in- 
vestigating a man’s associates, haunts, opinions and contacts 
before they reject him as a security risk. 

However, to ask that this should be done is to ask the com- 
munity to go to great expense solely for the benefit of the man 
who in his earlier days, of his own volition, chose to join a 
revolutionary political organization aimed at the disruption of 
society. I don’t really see how we can expect that favour to be 
shown us. 

Surely, in the long run, we have to accept the principle, so 
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old, yet so newly discovered by the latest cult in philosophy, 
that having freely committed ourselves, we must live to the end 
of our lives with the consequences of our choice, even if we now 
believe the original choice was a mistake. There is something 
unseemly about the man who tries to evade responsibility for 
his acts by saying when it is too late that he is really very, very 


sorry. 


Yours faithfully, 
ARTHUR F. PowELL. 


41 TAVISTOCK SQUARE, LONDON, W.C,1 
1 April, 1954 
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ALDOUS HUXLEY’SMIND ATLARGE 
Alastair Sutherland 


Exordium: Take Cannabis viz. Hempe and Artemesia and 
stand thee before a steele glasse and ye shall be able, through 
God’s help, to see and bind loose spirits, but if ye anoint the 
glasse with juice of Artemesia it is better. To cause apparitions 
to be visible to ye sight you must take Artemesia, hempe, flax, 
cardamoms, anise, camphor, coriander, hypericon, aloes-wood 
and chicory. . . . A marvellous efficacious fumigation to cause a 
man to see visions in the air and elsewhere. 


Ever since man was made a little higher than the apes he has 
been searching for ways of getting higher still. The quest for the 
ideal bearer of intoxication, the Elysian elixir that confers 
neither hiccup nor hangover, has gone on in all times. It has led 
Aldous Huxley to mescalin, an alkaloid contained in the Mexi- 
can cactus peyotl, which has been taken for centuries by the 
Central American Indians for the intoxicating effects it pro- 
duces. 

This book* is a description and interpretation of Huxley’s 
experience under the influence of four-tenths of a gramme of 
mescalin, takén under the observation of a doctor who was 
engaged in research on the drug. The description is certainly 
exciting. It will not, however, support the interpretation put on 
it by Huxley sober. 

Among the many narcotic and stimulating drugs taken for 
the way in which they modify the brain and central nervous 
system, mescalin, according to Huxley, has the formidable 
negative advantage of being harmless. 

It changes the quality of consciousness more profoundly and 

yet is less toxic than any other subject in the pharmacologist’s 

repertory. 

And, he affirms, there is absolutely no hangover. 

Mescalin is unique for its effects upon the vision. Most dra- 
matic of these visionary effects is that of colour. Let Huxley 
describe a common garden chair: 

* The Doors of Perception, Chatto and Windus, 6s. 
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Where the shadows fell on the canvas upholstery, stripes of a 
deep but glowing indigo alternated with stripes of an incan- 
descence so intensely bright that it was hard to believe that 
they could be made of anything but blue fire. For what seemed 
an inconsolably long time I gazed without knowing, even with- 
out wishing to know, what it was that confronted me. ... 


The other striking and unique effect is that the dimension of 
depth drops out of one’s vision, or at least one ceases to be con- 
sciously concerned with it. The lines of things cease to appear to 
meet at right angles. A picture of things is achieved which has 
been the concern of many artists - a picture without mass or 
perspective. 


The mind does its perceiving in terms of intensity of exist- 
ence, profundity of significance, relationships within a 
pattern. 


Huxley did not have any of the interior visions which the drug 
has induced in many others — always visions in which colours 
never visualized before in such likeness play a dominant part. 
He puts this down to his own mental make-up, and‘in particular 
to being a poor visualizer. 

Nor did he have the one extraordinary and wonderful ex- 
perience which is almost invariably produced by taking mescal 
buttons — the part of the cactus eaten by the Indians. About 
half an hour after eating peyotl a light, or a dance of lights, 
appears in the distance. This light travels towards one — it seems 
over a long passage of time, but in fact this whole drama occu- 
pies less than half an hour. One becomes aware of a growing 
feeling of liberation. It seems that the light must eventually 
meet one. When it does, one anticipates a mighty mental orgasm 
will take place. Everything will be revealed. The solution to all 
the problems and mysteries of the world will be given up. The 
light approaches, it comes right up to one, one totters on the 
verge of this gigantic orgasm — and then one is cheated. The 
meeting with the light never takes place. A nervous twitch, a 
pain of cramp — some sudden tautening of a rope pulling one 
back to the common earth, and the transfiguring light is no 
more. 

The ‘other world’ to which mescalin admitted Huxley was a 
change in the way he saw the objective world of everyday ex- 
perience. There was a general intensification of impressions. 


Everything he looked at 
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shone with the Inner Light, and was infinite in its significance. 
The folds in my trousers — what a labyrinth of endlessly signifi- 
cant complexity! And the texture of the grey flannel - how 
rich, how deeply, mysteriously sumptuous! 


This is a common experience in ‘high’ states of mind, where 
the slightest thing can become of fascinating, indeed miracu- 
lous, interest. As Huxley puts it, one recovers some of the ‘per- 
ceptual innocence’ or wonder of childhood. The theory he sug- 
gests to account for this, derived from Professor Broad out of 
Bergson, is that each one of us is potentially Mind at Large, and 
that the function of the brain and central nervous system is to 
act as a reducing valve on our awareness, to shut out what is 
unnecessary and non-utilitarian from our consciousness. The 
effect of mescalin is to by-pass this reducing valve, by impeding 
the supply of glucose to the brain. Thus Huxley was able to 
make contact with the ‘other worlds’ of the mystic, the medium 
and the schizophrenic. 

It is an extraordinary theory. One might inquire whether the 
brain qua reducing valve is supposed to be more or less efficient 
among the lower animals and young children. But the experi- 
ence of mystics and visionaries and lunatics does raise momen- 
tous problems regarding consciousness. Intoxicating drugs can 
produce radical changes in the quality of our consciousness. 
William James bore testimony to this, after taking nitrous 
oxide, in these words: 


One conclusion was forced upon my mind, and my impres- 
sion of its truth has ever since remained unshaken. It is that our 
normal, waking consciousness, rational consciousness as we 
call it, is but one special type of consciousness, whilst all about, 
parted by the filmiest of screens, there lie potential forms of 
consciousness entirely different. 


A friend of mine, intellectual to a very marked degree, was 
once joyfully polishing the brass on the main companionway of 
an ocean liner. This would normally have been to him a most 
irksome task. On this occasion his comment was, ‘Oh, the beauty 
in the brightness of the brass!’ He was, of course, ‘high’ (on 
Indian hemp). If the attention in a high state can be absorbed 
by a narrower field of interest, this may be because one’s level of 
consciousness is reduced. As my friend put it: 
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One regains the consciousness of a child, both racially and 
individually, without sacrificing one’s intellectual powers, 
whilst being dispossessed of a certain amount of will-power. 


It seems to me that this is a far more valid account of ex- 
perience under intoxicating drugs, and of other manic states, 
than the idea that ‘Mind at Large’ is let loose. The lower psy- 
chic levels through which mankind has passed lie in our un- 
conscious. In the normal way, our thinking and experience is 
confined to what fits in with the pattern of contemporary con- 
cepts. The ‘inspired’ artist, the ‘rapt’ mystic, the ‘manic’ luna- 
tic, and the ‘high’ state of mind of the drug-intoxicated, are all 
capable of tapping this lower level of consciousness, while (at 
least this applies fully to the artist and mystic) remaining in 
possession of the consciousness and faculties of their own culture. 
If any of us were fortuitously enabled to see with the eyes of a 
child or of a savage, while possessing the cultivated mind of a 
civilized and educated person, he would probably be awestruck 
by the immediacy of his impressions, in contrast to their usual 
conceptualized nature. 

The action of any drug upon the brain and central nervous 
system cannot, of course, be adequately accounted for in such 
general terms. This is shown if only by the fact that different 
drugs seem to touch off different points of the brain, as it were — 
for instance, the unique effect of mescalin on the vision and of 
marijuana upon the hearing. But what is more exciting even 
than these differences is the similarities between the states of 
mescalin intoxication, marijuana intoxication, alcohol intoxi- 
cation among a minority of subjects who get drunk, and other 
states which occur spontaneously in certain people and can be 
similarly classified as ‘heightened’, ‘inspired’, or ‘manic’. 

To Huxley, the heightened sense of reality induced by mesca- 
lin was a powerful mystical experience. Through it he had 
immediate experience of Suchness, Is-ness, the Dharma Body, 
pure Being, Sat Chit Ananda, and so on, where before he had 
only experienced these at second-hand through, for instance, 
art. ‘Now I knew contemplation at its height,’ he declares. For 
a time he was let into ‘the unfathomable mystery of pure being’, 
‘the miracle, moment by moment, of naked existence’—through 
seeing the supernatural Is-ness of a chair, the folds of a pair of 
old flannel trousers, and some flowers. 

Huxley’s wonder at the Is-ness of these objects leads him to 
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some observations on art, which are as stimulating in detail as 
they are perverse in-general ideas. 

In the World’s Biggest Drug Store, which he visits still con- 
siderably the better for being mescalinated, he is shown a re- 
production of Van Gogh’s The Chair. He is impressed but, 
having just seen a chair which had been manifested Suchness, 
he considers Van Gogh’s effort to render it a poor second best: 


Though incomparably more real than the chair of ordinary 
perception, the chair in his picture remained no more than an 
unusually expressive symbol of the fact. . . . However expres- 
sive, symbols can never be the things they stand for. 


The genius of art, in so far as it frees itself from being 
literally imitative, is that symbols are the things they stand for, 
and it is tempting to believe that they can never be because this 
is self-evident at a literal and positivist level of thought. But it is 
not self-evident among primitive people; and it is not self- 
evident at the level of reality of the artist. This mistake is not so 
likely to be made if we consider the abstract, non-representa- 
tional art of certain music. Art is itself creation, and in being a 
symbolic representation of experience it comes to be a source of 
experience in its own right. The proportions of a Gothic cathe- 
dral are as real as the proportions of a tree; the movement and 
rhythm of the Spanish dancer, or of the lieder singer, though 
consciously performed and contrived to ‘express’ love or sadness 
or anger, are as real as deer leaping or the changing sky. 

Huxley boldly pursues his idea on art and Is-ness to its con- 
clusion, which is almost as radical as Tolstoy’s was when in pur- 
suit of the good life. What, he asks, did the great knowers of 
Suchness think of art? And he suspects not much, or if they did 
pay attention to any art it was probably to what a critical eye 
would regard as second-rate, or even tenth-rate, works: 


Art is only for beginners, or else for those resolute dead- 
enders who have made up their minds to be content with the 
ersatz of Suchness, with symbols rather than with what they 
signify, with the elegantly composed recipe in lieu of actual 
dinner. 


This conclusion is perhaps inevitable, granted the High Re- 
presentational View of Art, which says that art represents the 
Is-ness of objects. But one wonders why a painting, even when 
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called “The Chair’, cannot exist in all its Is-ness as a painting 
rather than be or try to express the Is-ness of a chair. _Is it, too, 
not an existent (Huxley’s word) ? 

It is open to Huxley to reply that anyone who doubts his 
valuation of art has never directly perceived the true Is-ness of 
anything. This in no way implies that his valuation of art is low; 
it seems in itself reasonable to allow art a lower place than 
direct perception of the Godhead, of the All in every this, or of 
the Absolute even if in the folds of one’s trousers. 

Following Huxley’s theme, one might imagine a person who 
had gone all the way on mescalin; who had had the doors of his 
perception completely cleansed. Such a person would look at 
his book covers instead of reading the books; he would be in- 
different to Botticelli so long as he could see his trousers; and he 
would furnish his room with junk as soon as with the finest 
eighteenth-century or contemporary craftsmanship, for, where 
he sees Infinity in every chair leg, what importance can a 
matter of taste be? Indeed, what criteria can there be for 
attaching more value to one thing than to another when both 
contain the Absolute and Is-ness ? On the other hand, if one has 
not gone all the way, certain objects have more superficial sig- 
nificance than others, are more readily seen in their Is-ness. 
What is it that makes them more relatively valuable? Does it 
correspond with our subjective imperfection of seeing? 

During the atrocious London fog last year, which made the 
mere act of breathing painful, I and some others were ‘high’ 
on marijuana in the neighbourhood of the dreary streets 
going off Charlotte Street in north Soho. They were trans- 
formed into a magic land. The old gas lamps shone with a 
diffused and enchanted yellow light, fading into the mysterious 
blanketed world beyond. It may be thought that anyone who 
takes delight in a London fog is not in his right mind. It is only 
possible to do so if one is able to be absorbed in one aspect of the 
fog and can dissociate oneself from all the ugly and unpleasant 
aspects. In other words, one must be incapable of perceiving the 
normal relationships between things, or else capable of shutting 
out perception of these relationships. 

Is this not what has happened to Huxley’s mind under mesca- 
lin? Huxley’s ‘other world’ is a world where spatial-temporal 
relations have ceased to exist, or ceased to matter; where the 
relations of things to each other are not apparent; where the 
relations of things to ourselves are neglected and their associa- 
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tions forgotten, and where, finally, even the self can be trans- 
formed into the Not-Self. 

For those properly constituted to receive the blissful side of 
its effects, Huxley calls mescalin ‘a by-pass to other worlds’ or a 
‘Door in the Wall to transcendental experience’. The only requi- 
site is to come to the drug ‘with a sound liver and an un- 
troubled mind’, and the journey to Paradise is assured ; so, con- 
cerned for everyone’s salvation, Huxley’s advice to us all is 
more or less that of the negro spiritual ‘Get on board, oh get on 
board!’ 

Not content with this sales talk, Huxley even suggests that in 
his Brave New World (in particular, that is, ‘under a more 
realistic system of education than ours’) those who were reluc- 
tant to ‘would be urged, and even, if necessary, compelled, to 
take an occasional trip through some chemical Door in the 
Wall’. And so the Witch Doctor of California produces another 
prescription for his suffering tribe. 

The feeling of revelation, of having been allowed a glimpse 
into the source of all existence, compared to which normal 
experience is equivalent to seeing things at second-hand, is fre- 
quently induced by certain drugs. It is well known as the 
‘anesthetic revelation’. Eighty years ago, Benjamin Paul Blood 
used regularly to make the trip to transcendental experience 
and, like Huxley, recorded his experiences in print, although he 
had to have them privately printed. Benjamin Blood made the 
trip on ether, not on mescalin. “The Anesthetic Revelation,’ he 
wrote, ‘is the Initiation of Man into the Immemorial Mystery of 
the Open Secret of Being, revealed as the Inevitable Vortex of 
Continuity.’ Sir Humphry Davy, after trying nitrous oxide, 
could only exclaim portentously: ‘Nothing exists but thought.’ 
Professor Gilbert Murray once inadvertently squirted too much 
cocaine up his nose with a solution for hay-fever, and reported 
afterwards: ‘I was in a sort of celestial calm . : . such thoughts 
as I had were beautiful. . . . In the course of the morning, a 
visitor came in and talked to me. . . I resented the effort of 
having to attend to what he said, since it did not, and could not, 
matter in the least.’ He called it ‘a brief hour of illusion’, which 

goes to show that convictions differ. 

The number of people who have had mystical experience 
consequent upon taking a drug is impressive; but to imply that 
it is general, or as simple as Opening a Door on that other 
Reality, is nonsense. To anyone who has followed Huxley’s 
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progress towards mysticism, it is not surprising that under 1 


mescalin he should see in terms capable of providing, for him, 
mystical experience. It is quite impossible for me to evaluate 
that experience; but it would be grudging indeed not to allow 
it to Huxley. One may doubt, however, whether he would have 
had a similar experience under mescalin forty years ago; even 
more may one doubt whether the Sales Manager of the World’s 
Biggest Drug Store would get into the transcendental train on 
mescalin. I suppose that if one believes that we are all at every 
moment potentially Mind at Large, instead of animals with 
consciousness whose minds have reached a certain level of 
development, it is not difficult to believe that with the right 
formula it is possible to draw aside part of the curtain of in- 
comprehension and reveal anything to anybody. 

The fact is, drugs take different people to different places, 
and some people don’t go very far at all. Not only would most 
people not go through Huxley’s Door in the Wall; they 
wouldn’t even put their hand on his door-knob. 

Having been, for what may loosely be described as profes- 
sional reasons, through a small repertory of drugs, from those 
contained in plants which the medicine men of early English 
times used for their magic to the laboratory products of to-day, 
I confess, as a matter of individual temperament no doubt, that 
if I was going to be ‘high’ through a drug gratuitously and for 
the experience, I would choose some such occasion as a visit to 
Battersea Pleasure Gardens rather than a time of religious wor- 
ship, spiritual contemplation or serious artistic experience. The 
lights of Battersea Pleasure Gardens and the sensations of the 
Fun Fair are wonderful in the impressionable and intensified 
frame of mind which follows certain drugs. It adds to the spirit 
of the thing. The nearest I came to the mystical revelations 
experienced by the more fortunate, though so often and so re- 
grettably fading ‘in the light of common day’, was when I had 
a phantasy in which I saw and heard and felt the cosmic 
rhythm moving and sounding and pulsating, the visual images 
being of light and colours whose rhythm was contained within a 
circular form, and the whole suggesting to me that ‘this is the 
principle in the universe, this is what makes everything tick!’ I 
have no doubt that the basis of the phantasy was sexual. Also, I 
might add, I was at the time somewhat taken up with the idea 
of rhythm being expressed in every type of form and activity, 
with the idea of the dance of life. 
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Though mescalin, then, has helped Huxley in his religious 
devotions, it is rather too much to expect that it will be similarly 
useful to those disinclined to religious devotion. And one may 
wonder whether it is really wise to recommend it to others even 
as an aid to contemplation. 

It remains to be said that the book is a delight to read be- 
cause of the way it is written. Huxley, like Bernard Shaw, may 
border on the crank, but at least no one could accuse him of 
being dull. Remarks on this and that provoke and illuminate 
on every page, if the ideas always give the impression somehow 
of being second-hand. And his contempt for the exclusive atten- 
tion paid by education to the ‘verbal Humanities’, his concern 
for direct perception — for what Goethe called ‘the awe before 
the pure phenomenon’, his advocacy of ways of developing our 
awareness of inward and outward reality, often found effica- 
cious in past and recent experience, but blindly ignored by the 
professional psychologists and philosophers and clergymen and 
educationalists — all these are justified to the hilt. 

If mescalin helped Huxley . .. well, in the language of the 
American Negro which expresses this sense better than I 
know how, ‘If you’ve made it, man, that’s all that matters!’ 
He has to come back to the self which it has been his life’s 
work to consider how to get away from—‘to that reassuring 
but profoundly unsatisfactory state known as “being in one’s 
right mind”’.’ 


Exorcism: To drive away Evil Spirits or Devils, make a 
noxious fumigation with sulphur, black myrhh, red sandal, 
putrid apples, vinegar, wine galls and arsenic, mixed with 
dregs of wine. 

From the secret formulary of an old English sorcerer. 
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Geoffrey Wagner 
The author is an English writer now living in America 


In last February’s issue of the TWENTIETH CENTURY 
Marjorie Bremner made an interesting, temperate defence of 
the export of violent Hollywood films, epitomized, in her case, 
by From Here to Eternity. Her defence seemed to me to depend 
on two points: that From Here to Eternity was well-directed (‘made 
carefully, thoughtfully and with feeling’), and that it was just 
social criticism (although its ‘chief fault’ was ‘a certain un- 
reality’). The mistake of hostile English reviews of this film had 
been ‘to confound a situation of brutality with a policy of 
brutality’. 

Miss Bremner puts, in fact, the opposite view to that of Karel 
Reisz, expressed recently in Sight and Sound. I personally feel 
that, apart from the fact that she has chosen a relatively innoc- 
uous specimen of the tough American movie to analyse, her 
case falls with a bump when she starts comparing the social 
criticism of From Here to Eternity with that of writers with strong 
moral convictions such as Dickens or Barbusse. From Here to 
Eternity may not be guilty of a policy of brutality, but film after 
film is emerging from Hollywood to-day that gives the audience 
everything short of the ‘hot squat’. 

THIs ONE IS A BLOW-TORCH! runs the current ad. for Pickup on 
South Street, a jolly little diversion about life as it is lived in the 
United States. And a blow-torch it certainly is. It paints a picture 
of America with a hole in it so big that, as Spillane’s Mike 
Hammer puts it as he drills a victim with one of his especially 
slit slugs, you could put your arm through without even getting 
wet. It is, indeed, an enlightening film to consider, in all ways. 

Candy (Jean Peters), an ex-call-girl, is from the first tripped, 
slapped, and slugged by her ex-convict husband-to-be, Skip 
(Richard Widmark). In fact, since the screen slap has become 
practically metronomic by riow, our jaded palates need a little 
extra humiliation in these scenes. Thus we see Skip, on one 
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occasion, knock the lady out and then bring her round by 
dribbling beer on her face (having first had a swig himself, of 
course). Candy retaliates by K.O.-ing Skip with a bottle and, 
for her pains, is brutally beaten and kicked in the face by a 
Semitic-looking Communist agent who has just ‘blown the 
head off’? an unco-operative stool pigeon called Mo (Thelma 
Ritter). Recuperating in hospital, Candy is visited-by Skip who 
leans over her bed and busses her, the while the camera pans 
to the far side, lingering deliberately on the ghastly bruises 
on her right cheek-bone. The care with which these contusions 
have been made up, coupled with the sensuality of the caress 
(the new Pour-It-On or Swamp-Her kind of screen kiss), com- 
bines to make a repulsive spectacle. For here are prostitute and 
con-man (guilty of three felonies) locked in gluey embrace and 
presented as the sympathetic characters. They are, indeed, the two 
responsible for the roping-in of the Red agents, one of whom, 
the non-Aryan Joey, is dragged face downwards down a 
stone stairway by Skip and then drubbed and drubbed again 
to a helplessly grunting pulp who in real life would probably 
have had to spend the rest of his days in hospital anyway. 

My argument is, of course, concerned with the misrepresenta- 
tion of America overseas by such movies. For it would not 
matter, of course, if this film were taken for what it is, a rather 
surrealist nightmare of everything America is not (even I who 
live in a part of New York which the W Y Times rather prissily 
describes as ‘a verminous crime-ridden slum’ have yet to see 
citizens reaching for the skies right, left, and centre: but can 
you blame Messrs James Hadley Chase, Hank Janson, and 
Boris Vian, together with their fellow purveyors of animalisme 
américain in Europe after seeing these films?). No, this movie is 
not only spuriously serious, it was actually sent to Venice to 
represent the U S A there. But this is not even ‘Americanism 
with a good right hook’, as a Boston City Councillor likes to 
call McCarthyism. It is an extremely crooked right hook, may 
I say. For in Pickup everyone answers to money: everyone is 
corrupt. Morals are dictated by politics. No matter how venal 
you may be, you’re O K if you’re anti-Communist. If you’re 
not, you’re K O-ed. The police chief, nicknamed ‘Tiger’, is 
virtually king of a pugilist jungle, a haymaker with the left, 
followed by the roundhouse of a right, sole court of appeal: the 
kind of Spillane cop in-fact who has to be forcibly restrained 
from kicking you in the teeth as you enter his office. Mo, the 
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informer (now a ‘good’ character, of course), about to die, 
tells her killer, ‘I’m so tired you’d be doing me a real favour if 
you killed me now.’ To get out of this world, yes — anything! 
However, as some of us are fortunately aware, this is not 
American reality. And yet the film is technically slick. The 
acting is no more than satisfactory, but the photography is of 
a high standard and the cutting literally excellent. Skip’s 
waterfront hideout is an easily detected sentimentalism, yet 
the movie takes us with it. And about the only clean thing on 
display is the subway. 

Not so in The Glass Wall, a job presently packaged with 
Salome on the short-circuit run and which has already aroused 
the surprised criticism of my colleagues in both England and 
France. Here we see Peter Kuban (Vittorio Gassman, villain 
of Riso Amaro), ex-D.P., veteran of Auschwitz, landing in 
America. To be exact, his first meeting with American terra 
firma is on a packing case that splits his ribs. From then on he 
is chased, shot at, and slugged by Americans until he reaches 
the U N building at the end. 

Lacking the necessary papers, Pete has stowed away to reach 
America, and what an America it is! Even Henry Miller at his 
most hep could not improve on this portrait. The first shots 
show us the Statue of Liberty and a tug-boat bearing the 
banner WELCOME TO AMERICA. A voice informs us that Pete is 
seeking ‘freedom’ and ‘human dignity’. What he finds is treach- 
ery, vice, and brutality. 

The first place he goes to is Times Square, in the hope of 
finding a clarinet player he had met in Europe and who can 
provide him with the means for legal entry. An indifferent, 
lethargic crowd swirls past Pete, plucking listlessly at cigarettes, 
making for the delirious idiocy of the Broadway fun parlours, 
or drifting homewards in the shabby, trash-littered subway. 
Tea-garden’s trombone and a clarinet provide the incidental 
music, pouring out a cheap-jack, pollyanna sentiment that 
neatly guys the hero’s authentic aspirations. 

The first American Pete meets is a girl so poor that she drops 
her own instant coffee in a cup of hot water in a restaurant and 
sneaks a fellow-diner’s half-consumed doughnut. She is so cold 
that she tries to steal a coat. She is the victim, we learn, of 
sweatshop methods in the shoelace industry. Pete befriends 
this girl, Maggie Summers (Gloria Grahame, from The Bad and 
the Beautiful), and although she had lived in America all her 
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life she has apparently never come across a kind person before. 
‘I never met anyone like you before,’ she says to him, and again, 
‘You're the first guy I met in my life who treated me decent.’ 
The landlady is pressing Maggie for the rent and her son, 
Eddie, is after something more than the rent from our heroine. 
Frustrated by the clean-living European Pete in his attempts 
to lay the lass, Eddie gives him a fearful beating, socking him 
over and over again (I counted seven socks, with Pete helpless 
on the floor, and this was after Eddie had got going). And so 
it continues, the aggressive, well-heeled cops shooting at or 
grappling with now Pete, now Maggie. Once the girl steals two 
dimes from a pair of brutal shoe-shine boys, who are only pre- 
vented from beating her up by the threat of an accusation of 
rape. The only person who otherwise seriously befriends Pete 
is a burlesque queen, herself an immigrant, though the clarinet 
player comes through in the end. 

Technically, this is not a good film. It is not nearly so 
efficiently scripted or directed as Pickup. Pete is a hopeless 
Galahad, and unconvincingly acted by Gassman. The chase 
sequences, in which he has to prototype the alienated indivi- 
dual, are faintly reminiscent of Odd Man Out, and one realizes 
that, although neither Gassman nor Mason can act, in the 
latter film Mason showed that he could at least be directed and 
that he possessed a certain personality. Yet, withal, The Glass 
Wall is put over with a certain air of factitious authenticity. 
And still there remain those of us, like myself, who have 
emigrated to America of late and found something other than 
socks on the jaw. 

Now of course it will be objected that movies have always 
been tough, and that I am merely one of those sourpuss critics 
carping about what the masses most enjoy. What about 
Irving Pichel branding Tallulah Bankhead on the back in The 
Cheat? What about Gable (a man obviously ahead of his time) 
socking Lombard? What of Cagney and his half grapefruit ? 
Agreed. But I still maintain that rough stuff has reached an 
almost insane particularity of sadistic delineation in some of 
our movies to-day. The fight scenes in The Blue Dahlia and I 
Walk Alone were almost balletic in design and set the pattern 
for fights to come. In both films, incidentally, the hero was 
beaten in such a way that some permanent physical disability 
would undoubtedly have resulted in real life. I once watched 
a movie fight, a short one, staged with the customary balsa- 
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wood furniture at Denham, in England. It was a piece of 
choreography really, and the result of endless brooding behind 
the scenes. In Hollywood, I am sure, far more time and trouble 
is taken over this aspect of the picture. 

The Chief Government Censor of Films in New Zealand, Mr 
Gordon Mirams, recently published his researches into film 
brutality in The Quarterly of Film, Radio and Television. Mirams 
scrutinized 100 pictures, 70 American and 30 from other 
countries, entering New Zealand over a four-month period. 
The Hollywood products were by far the most violent (although 
they included musicals and comedies), one feature totalling 
25 exhibitions of violence, a term conservatively defined by 
Mirams. A similar survey, made by Dr Edgar Dale of Ohio 
State University in 1931, showed exactly half the ratio of 
crimes and acts of violence per picture found to-day by Mirams. 
But this is only half the story. What Mirams does not pretend 
to — indeed cannot — test statistically is the increase in brutality 
in the individual manifestation; his figures, however, are fas- 
cinating — 13 per cent. of Hollywood heroines guilty of assault 
and battery, ‘sympathetic’ characters responsible for the 
majority of the killings, and the slap to the face of the heroine 
a virtual cliché (where else, as he puts it, would you like to 
slap a lady?). Miram’s findings are easily supplemented from 
the cinema seat at any time. The other night I saw The Cry of 
the Hunted, another brutal film going the American rounds 
together with Band Wagon and again starring Gassman. 
Watching the scene in which the hero first slaps the heroine 
and then immediately clinches with her in a kiss, I realized 
that I was shockingly unsurprised; what would have surprised 
me would have been for the hero to have been so out-of-date 
as to show some courtesy to the heroine. 

In any case, I ask myself as I take my seat for some new 
‘toughie’ and the soporific scrunching of beaten skulls starts up 
on the soundtrack, is this mayhem what the masses really want? 
Gilbert Seldes doesn’t seem to think so. Nor do I. The straight 
anti-Communist propaganda -movie of recent years (The Red 
Menace, I Was a Communist, etc.) have proved notorious box- 
' office flops, and there are lashings of mayhem here. Analysing 
this kind of movie in Sight and Sound Karel Reisz finds that ‘the 
affinities with Goebbels are undeniable’. He observes that the 
hero of The Steel Helmet bashes-in the faces of two Korean foes 
with his rifle-butt (he’d previously shot them, but they’re still 
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snoring), that the Commie villain in The Woman on Pier 13 is 
disposed of by a meathook through the heart, and that in J Was 
a Communist a Commie-inspired American strike (what strike is 
not?) is broken up by police truncheons in a manner obviously 
approved by the makers. Panem et circenses may of course be a 
method of keeping the masses quiet, but that is something else 
again. And judging from Negro Harlem, where I live myself 
and where these films, usually starring John Wayne, are shown 
all the time, it may also be a method of effectively silencing the 
cinema in America, since the houses are being deserted. The 
suitability of these films for children raises still further problems. 

I am concerned here, however, to point a finger rather at the 
kind of irresponsible movie-making that is losing America 
prestige abroad. I am sure no one takes the direct propaganda 
movie seriously in Europe. But they do view with commitment 
the reasonably well-made vehicle interpreting American 
manners, such as Detective Story or even Pickup. I saw the 
former in Europe and a revealing experience it was; for what 
shocked the European audience was the implication behind 
the film, the brutally callous police office with its finger-printing 
of the casual offender (Lee Grant), its lack of surprise at Jim 
McLeod’s brutality, and, especially, the reaction of McLeod’s 
senior when he learns of the beating-up of the suspect — What’s 
it going to mean to my job! Or take A Foreign Affair which, 
with its tolerance of black-market, its ‘moida-da-umpire’ 
democracy, and unrelieved portrait of easy corruption of U S 
officials by the ‘Krauts’, did America immense damage in 
Europe. Of this movie, in fact, a Hollywood editor, Mr Herbert 
G. Luft, who himself actually passed some years in Dachau, 
writes : 


A Foreign Affair has deserved the distinction of presenting 
one of the most revolting episodes ever projected onto the 
screen, namely a love idyll, a rather harmless one on the sur- 
face, yet by implication more cruel than a picture showing 
the furnaces of an extermination centre with human ashes 
still smouldering. The fiendishly devised contrast, a ‘catch- 
and-get-me’ game, played against a room filled with archives 
of war-crime trials, makes the scene, to people with memories, 
loathsome. 

It is this kind of thoughtlessness and vulgarity that it is 
essential to try to check, not to mention the making of a film 
like Invasion U S A, currently around, the message of which is 
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that America must turn into a police state, or else. It is often 
idle to call forms of culture Fascist, yet even so these propa- 
ganda films come close to being such, for what else do they do 
but apply the conditions of war and habit of mind of war to 
peace and call the result America? The Scandinavian countries, 
who retain psychiatrists on their film censorship boards, are by 
far the most advanced in this matter. A year ago I saw a 
Danish film showing a young couple embracing in the nude; 
I was told that the Censors, like Mr Mirams, were far more 
concerned with the acts and manner of violence in films than 
with the possibility of a movie like The Moon is Blue ‘corrupting 
public morals’. Even if we in America are unable to stop 
mayhem on our screen to-day (the kids love it), surely some- 
thing might be done to prevent another Pickup from actually 
being exported to Venice. Giving testimony before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Subcommittee investigating propaganda in 
foreign countries recently, Eric Johnston, Head of the Motion 
Picture Association of America, seemed oblivious of these 
weaknesses. Referring to the crass and stupid Russian movie 
being shown (fairly seldom) in Europe, Johnston complacently 
declared, ‘People quickly catch on to propaganda.’ And you 
can say that again, Mr Johnston. 
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TRUE TO THE OLD FLAG* 
Michael Edwardes 


No, I never touch on love interest. Once I ventured to make 
a boy of twelve kiss a little girl of eleven, and I received a very 
indignant letter from a dissenting minister. 
G. A. Henty. 
Quoted by G. Manville Fenn in George Alfred Henty: The 
Story of an Active Life London, 1907. 


A lady in deep mourning was sitting crying bitterly by a fire 
in small lodgings in the town of Yarmouth. Beside her stood a 
tall lad of sixteen. He was slight in build but his schoolfellows 
knew that Charlie Marryat’s muscles were as firm and hard 
as those of any boy in the school. 


In these fifty or so words are assembled all the elements of a 
drama. Attitudes will shortly be struck and faces adjusted in 
the grimaces of ‘sacrifice’, ‘duty’, and ‘England needs you’. It 
is the near farce of the Victorian melodrama — the themes of 
tragedy played on a barrel-organ. But nevertheless a genuine 
tragedy infested with presences almost classical in origin but 
thickly disguised in the incognito of Victorian bathos. They are 
the opening words of a novel by George Alfred Henty, the 
Snorri Sturluson of Victorian England. 

The comparison between the thirteenth century compiler of 
the Eddas, those two collections of the mythical-heroic sagas of 
the Norsemen, and the late nineteenth century author of books 
for boys is not an idle one, for both assembled a pantheon of 
great ‘doers’, heroes, men of action, above all, inspirers. They 
both constructed their sagas from the basis of history, embroi- 
dered with tradition, in one case from the fairy-tale of oral- 
memory, in the other, from the folklore of the memoir-writer. 

But to think of Henty as merely a hero-builder for boys, or a 
sort of Martin Tupper of the Empire, would not be doing him 


* This is the title of one of Henty’s novels not discussed in this article, 
but if a summing-up of his patriotic attitudes is required in five words, 
these are the ones I should recommend. 


15° 
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justice. His novels cannot be dismissed with a patronizing sneer 
as so much imperialist trash. Undoubtedly they exhibit all the 
characteristics of the Victorian novel of Empire, but there is 
something more. It is that extra something in Henty’s work 
that merits examination. 

The lines quoted at the beginning of this article might be the 
opening of any one of Henty’s novels. In actual fact they are 
from With Clive in India: Or the Beginnings of an Empire.* They 
set the scene, display the essential virtues and anticipate the 
moral. Henty may not have been a pot-boiler but he knew his 
public, or rather the fathers of his public, and trimmed his moral 
attitudes to theirs. 

We can sense from these opening lines that our hero is the 
son of a widow, not very well off in the goods of this world. 
She is about to make a sacrifice wet with a mother’s tears. Her 
only son (the hero’s family usually proliferates with girls) is 
to go out to India, known to her only as a country twelve 
months away and deadly with unmentionable horrors. Black 
women perhaps, though, of course, nothing will be said about 
them, but that still leaves scarcely more respectable drink or 
the itinerant tiger. 

And what of Charlie standing there, his face still hairless (and 
handsome) blissfully unaware of the wily lechery of eastern 
houris, the insidious pleasures of the bottle, or the culinary 
peculiarities of tigers? He may not /ook an Empire-builder, that 
slim, slight boy, but his contemporaries know, by way of 
bloodied nose and blackening eye, that when roused, like a 
true Englishman — he fights. 

Very well, Charlie is manly, the favourite Victorian epithet, 
honourable, upright, gentle with women, kind to animals and, 
on the whole, just the sort of boy that any father would like his 
son to be. But Henty wrote his books for the sons, not the fathers, 
and just in case his readers might feel Charlie a little stuffy, 
he makes it quite clear that the reward of virtue is — adventure. 

So Charlie Marryat goes to India where history is waiting 
for him. ' 

It is now that the conventional veneer of sentimentality begins 
to wear thin. The gestures are there, the poses /ook the same but 
there is a subtle, almost indefinable distortion, that may be 


* Though I have attempted to read only the earlier editions of Henty’s 
novels, in this case I have had to rely on a new abridged version published 


in 1953. 
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either the style of the war-correspondent or the diluted acid of 
pastiche. 

Certain aspects of Henty’s life have a bearing on some of the 
attitudes he takes in his novels. He went to the Crimea in 1854, 
and, apart from acting as purveyor to the forces and as orga- 
nizer of hospitals for the Italian Legion, was also special corre- 
spondent of The Standard. He was in the Austro-Italian War of 
1859; with Garibaldi in the Tyrol; accompanied the then 
Prince of Wales on his tour of India in 1876; and went through 
the Franco-Prussian and Turko-Serbian wars. He was, in fact, 
one of the first war correspondents and his style is that of the 
‘put-everything-in-school’. Like his successors, and with just as 
sufficient reason, he assumed an ignorance in his readers 
demanding a flood of explanation. His novels are saturated 
with the trivia of historical detail, but it is this very preoccupa- 
tion with the apparently irrelevant that raises him from the 
gutter of his contemporaries. 

In his novels, Henty is not merely supplying a mass of infor- 
mation to fill in space. If that was the only reason, he would not 
have used the controversial material he did. On examination 
this detail that seems at first sight to be only the padding of the 
reporter who sees all in Calcutta and tells some of it in London, 
turns out, not only to be historically satisfying, but courageous, 
unpleasant, above all — critical. Disconcertingly, Henty’s pro- 
cession of Empire sometimes leaves the Grand Trunk Road 
for the stables of Augeas. 

On one occasion,* he makes no attempt to whitewash his 
historical hero, the conventional postures being almost always 
left to his fictional characters. The thoroughly rascally features 
of Clive’s career in India are not only demonstrated but 
stressed. Much space is given to criticism of bribery and nepo- 
tism, and particularly to the notorious affair of the double- 
treaty bearing the forged signature of Admiral Watson used 
to deceive Omichand. The best short version of this affair is 
given by P. E. Roberts in his History of British India (3rd Edition, 
Oxford, 1952, p. 138): 


The negotiations (between the British and Mir Jafa) were 


conducted by Aminchand (Omichand), a wealthy Sikh finan- 
cier, who demanded a large commission on the money that 


* With Clive in India. 
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might be found in the Nawab’s treasury, and threatened 
unless this was guaranteed to him to divulge the whole plot to 
the Nawab. The threat of the blackmailer placed the Bengal 
council in a most unenviable position. They were at the mercy 
of Aminchand and probably the least objectionable course 
would have been, as Orme declared, to pay him his com- 
mission, excessive as it was and leave him to enjoy it ‘in 
oblivion and contempt’. Clive thought otherwise. He afterwards 
declared that ‘art and policy were warrantable in defeating that 
purpose of such a villain’, and he won the consent of the Secret 
Committee of the council, who were entrusted with the nego- 
tiations, to a scheme to outwit Aminchand. Two drafts of the 
treaty with Mir Jafar were prepared; one authorized the com- 
mission demanded by Aminchand and was shown to him; the 
other, the real document, did not. The fictitious treaty 
was signed by Clive and the Secret Committee. Watson refused 
to meddle in the transaction, and Clive ordered his signature 
to be counterfeited and appendad to the sham treaty. 


That this episode was mentioned at all in a Victorian book for 
boys is significant, for Clive was certainly not one of the 
‘respectable’ heroes of the Empire. To the Victorians, eight- 
eenth-century India was a regrettable episode and, if not to 
be forgotten altogether — bowdlerized.* 

But to every one of these ‘unconventional’ exposures there 
are a dozen doses of soothing syrup, as if to show that the 
unconventional is merely a lapse in good manners. One of these 
doses of sentiment might be, 


Both Charlie Marryat and Peters had been wounded, but in 
neither case were their injuries severe enough to prevent their 
continuing with their duty. 


When the trumpets sound, who cares if one is minus an arm or 
so? But then, what can one make of this? 


* That this was not always the case is shown in the following extract from 
Henry Beveridge’s Comprehensive History of India published in 1874. 

Twenty lacs (2,000,000) of Rupees promised by an article in the fictitious 
treaty satisfied Omichund and induced him to remain true to his fellow- 
conspirators. The same sum inserted in the genuine treaty would of course 
have had the very same effect; and therefore the only question to be 
answered is, whether, in order to save the sum of £200,000 to the treasury 
of the Nabob of Bengal, the representatives of the Company and of British 
honour in India were compelled to commit fraud and forgery? It would be 
an insult to the understanding of the reader to argue such a question instead 
of leaving him to follow the natural impulse of his own mind by answering 

it in the negative (Vol. III, p. 586). 
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The tents were soon erected, each officer having two or three 
native servants, that number being indispensable in India. 


Purely informative? Or irony? It is difficult to say. 

And are the Indians just niggers or wogs? Can they possibly 
be brave, courageous and manly ? It seems that all things being 
equal, they might. 


‘They are wonderfully clever and ingenious,’ Charlie said, 
. . . ‘If these fellows could fight as well as they work and were 
united among themselves, not only should we be unable to set 
foot in India but the emperor . . . would be able to threaten 
Europe.’ 


Is this perhaps the shadow of 1947, or a military rather than 
an emotional appreciation of the ‘Mutiny’? Whatever the 
explanation, Indians have certain positive qualities, and per- 
haps Henty was giving a warning — a warning all the more 
significant at a time when the British Empire was so solid- 
seeming and invulnerable. 

With Clive in India, from which these quotations are taken, is 

not an isolated example of the contrast of sacred and profane. 
Each of Henty’s novels of India contains what is almost a 
balance, a harmony even, between the critical and the com- 
monplace. The plot, for example, of Through Three Campaigns, 
reproduces the essential formule. A boy decides after his 
father’s death to join his regiment. This is a natural thing to 
happen in a Henty novel; the hero is almost inevitably father- 
less, and frequently motherless as well, and some way must be 
found to demonstrate that even with this crippling handicap, a 
strong, resolute (British) boy can, by clean living and attention 
to duty, find fame and honour and, it should hardly be neces- 
sary to mention it, adventure. But our hero is not just going to 
join his father’s regiment by a sort of Salic succession, he is 
going to join it — as a sepoy, secretly, for, it seems, he is really 
too young to join in the normal way. But as a sepoy! These 
things, thank God, could only happen in books. 

To take it even further into bad taste, Lisle Bullen, for such 
is our hero’s name, is made to say ‘far from finding it a trouble 
to act as a native I shall really enjoy it!’ No sooner has this been 
said, than it must be balanced. Bullen, now a sepoy and undis- 
covered under his walnut-juice, hears another sepoy produce 
the stock phrase of native loyalty: “They are good men, the 
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white officers, they are like fathers to us, and we would follow 
them anywhere.’ And everything is square. 

But what of the insanity of the small border wars so common 
in the last decades of the nineteenth century? The punitive 
expedition, set up with a criminal lack of organization and 
stupid leadership, was a commonplace of the new North- 
Western Frontier. Haloed in tawdry romance, these savage 
little wars continued into cur own times as the background of 
adventure stories. To mention the North-West Frontier is to 
conjure up the little mud fort and the gallant garrison sustained 
by Mr. Gary Cooper and a tattered Union Jack. Based on some 
sort of fact, but because of it obscuring the bitter waste of life 
that Kipling grasped in his poem, Arithmetic on the Frontier. 

With home-bred hordes the hillsides teem. 
The troopships bring us one by one, 

At vast expense of time and steam, 

To slay Afridis where they run. 

The ‘captives of our bow and spear’ 

Are cheap, alas! as we are dear. 


And who is responsible? It is for Henty to say: 


The Government is . . . much to blame in these matters. 
Instead of procuring strong animals and paying a fair price 
for them, they buy animals that are not fit to do one day’s 
march. Of course in the end this stinginess costs them more in 
money and lives than if they had provided suitable animals at 
the outset. 


Inadequate transport, bad commissariat, above all, lack of 
essential equipment. 

Even with well made boots, all pedestrians may at times 
suffer from sore-feet, but the liability is immensely increased 
when, as in the case of the British soldier, the boots are 
coarse, roughly sewn, and frequently, ill-fitted.* 


An Army may march on its stomach, but it fights battles on its 
feet. 

The critical must now give place to the expected and tradi- 
tional. Bullen is so unusual a sepoy that at first he is thought 
to be ‘the son of some native of good family’. And then the 
secret comes out and the Colonel voices the impeccable senti- 
ments. 


* For Name and Fame: With Roberts to Kabul. 
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llow Few of us would care to go through this campaign as sepoys — 
their work is terribly hard, poor fellows — to say nothing of the 











non unpleasantness of having to live among the natives. I certainly 
tive shall consider he has well earned a commission if he comes 
ad through the campaign. 
rth- In these few words Henty has defined British rule in India. 
age The almost loving fatherliness combined with a slight wrinkling 
d of of the nose. That the Indian Empire was more than this, in 
sto despite of this, is a paradox that is as welcome as it is unique, 
ned but does not alter the definition. The rulers of Empires are i 
oe always fastidious, they must temper regret with the immediacy i 
life of government. The British have never had the inflexible, a 
ruthless Imperial judgement. They could manage a Jallianwala i 
Bagh almost by accident. The men on the spot may have been q 
men of action, extremists, in a word, Pro-consuls, but behind 4 
them was always a Parliament caught in the web of its tradi- q 
tional institutions. The British exported both the sword of their d 
armies and the spirit of their democracy as part of their essen- i 
tially paradoxical imperialism. After the battle, law and | 
respect for it, the essence of English democracy, mixed impar- q 
tially with fine phrases, diluted by petty actions and obscured \ 
by racial superiority. a 
‘We could not allow an Englishman to be in the ranks.’ The A 
traditional expression of ‘things just not done’. But even Bullen’s ‘ 
removal from the lower classes has left a slight stain, if not on a 
his character, at least.on his face. ‘But I must say that Bullen is , 
f not a half-caste, as you might think, but of pure English 4 
re blood.’ Undefiled. Forgetting the contribution of those Eurasian j 
dynasties to the British Empire in India — the Hearseys, the 4 
Skinners, to name only two. Forgetting the truth of the old saw a 
that ‘necessity is the mother of invention and father of the 4 
Anglo-Indian’. But we are forgetting too that this is the Queen | 
Empress’s India, where such things may exist but are certainly i 
its not mentioned by gentlemen. ' 
Now something even worse is discovered: that classic and : 
di- damnable act of the cad in every adventure story — cheating at , 
ht cards. a 
he | 
ti- I admit it is not pleasant; but if a man cheats at cards and is 4 


found out it is the duty of every honest man to denounce him. 
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Is it, perhaps, being found out that is so reprehensible? Prob- 
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ably, for ‘the matter has been hushed up, as such scandals 
generally are in the Army.’ 

But all ends as we expect. A banquet in honour of the hero. 
Speeches, strangely inarticulate, for the man of action is always 
at a loss for a word. Strong, silent. ‘I would rather go through 
eleven battles than have to make another speech.’ Every right- 
thinking boy would agree. 

What is the stuff of Empire-building? What are the simple 
qualities a boy needs to get his tomb in the Abbey or St Paul’s, 
a presentation sword and the thanks of the nation? Henty is 
ready with the answer. Roland Graves, a freelance in the service oa 
of Ranjit Singh, writes to his nephew* : 


Think it over yourself, Percy. Can you thrash most fellows 
of your age? Can you run as far and as fast as most of them? 
Can you take a caning without whimpering over it? Do you 
feel, in fact, that you are able to go through fully as much as 
any of your companions? Are you good at planning a piece of cl 
mischief and ready to take a lead in carrying it out? For though a 
such gifts as these do not recommend a boy to the favour of 
his schoolmaster, they are worth more out here than a know- 
ledge of dead languages. It is pluck and endurance, and a 
downright love of adventure, that have made us the master 
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of the greater part of India... 

And Henty is right. These are the essential qualities of the r 
builder of Empires. They are not, of course, the qualities needed al 
for ruling them. Could there exist anything more likely to ap- al 
peal to a schoolboy? And rightly so. For the establishment of tk 
British rule in India was a schoolboy’s adventure calling for the 
schoolboy virtues of pluck, determination and not much Ww 
thought. Schoolboy loyalty, too, to abstract and useless ideals. nt 
A schoolboy sense of invincibility — all were essential. Two hun- | th 
dred thousand Sikhs ranged against fifty thousand English be 
troops. “That may be,’ Percy agreed, ‘but they would win — they 
always have won and often against odds quite as great.’ The * 
true belief that, despite bungling generals and deficient com- ve 


missariat, the English always win — in the end. 

The generalship displayed in both the Sikh wars was of a par- 
ticularly low order. Sir Hugh Gough, a Waterloo veteran, had 
a dislike of using artillery, preferring the bayonet, and very 
nearly succeeded in losing battles as decisive as any in the 


* Through the Sikh War. 
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history of British India.* Dalhousie, the Governor-General, 
wrote in a private letter to the President of the India Board: 
‘The conduct of this action is beneath the criticism even of a 
militiaman like myself.’ 

But the proper place for such criticism is the history book, not 
the adventure story for boys. It is all the more significant that 
Henty should introduce this motif into all his books. The com- 
ment is mild, a gallon of milk to each nip of brandy, but it is 
there, even, in passing, of the charge at Balaclava. Henty is care- 
ful of his words, describing criminal blindness in the phrases of 
imperialist propaganda. 


. .. we have been so accustomed to win battles in India, that 
we feel confident of victory even when the odds are three or 
four to one against us. 


Again everything is finally wrapped up in the same un- 
changing package. The hero has been honourably wounded 
and a white patch will show the site of the scar. 


A white patch certainly would not look well, and the people 
one meets would be always asking how it came, which would 
be a frightful nuisance. 


And what of Colonel Groves, servant to a native prince and 
ruler of a province, trying to bring English ways to the miser- 
able peasantry? His mission is fulfilled, the Punjab has been 
annexed. The law has come, peace is assured. Exile is over — and 
there is ‘Home’. : 

What is there in Henty that makes him different from other 
writers of Anglo-Indian fiction? He seems to have all the man- 
nerisms associated with the drama of the Imperial Hero. ‘Deeds 
that won the Empire’ might well be a sub-title for any of his 
books. Was he just a writer for boys who tried to make history 


* In fact, only disaffection and intrigue amongst the Sikhs themselves pre- 
vented Gough from doing so. The Sikh artillery, trained by Europeans, was 
well served. A battle fought when darkness was approaching almost became 
a rout. 
If a regiment had attempted to move right or left in search of another the 
Sikh guns were sure to be directed to the spot. . . . The gallant soldiers who 
had, at the point of a bayonet, captured the batteries of the Sikhs, were. . . 
glad to actually conceal themselves under the darkness of night. It was not 
flight but as near an approach to it as can well be conceived; . . . Never in 
the annals of warfare in India had matters attained such a threatening crisis. 
Macgregor: History of the Sikhs. London, 1846. 
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palatable by coating it with the chocolate of juvenile adven- 
ture? 

Yes, he was. But he saw just a little further than the myopia 
of the memoir writers who furnished his material. He knew, too, 
that there were “Deeds that almost lost the Empire’, that there 
are two sides to a medal. He made no attempt to destroy the 
Victorian figure of the Imperial Hero, but only to correct his 
dimensions by illuminating a little of the landscape he stood in. 
We may take him to task for the weakness of his denunciations, 
but to a boy a suggestion made casually is more emphatic than 
a beating. 

Henty is against racial discrimination, but do we expect him 
to use the language we should use? No, instead he makes Mrs 
Holland, in The Tiger of Mysore, who is the half-caste daughter 
of an Indian Raja, tell her son: 


Say nothing about my having been born in India, or that my 
father was a native Raja. Some of the officials and still more, 
their wives — are very prejudiced and consider themselves to 
be quite different beings to the natives of the country. 


By no means the crash of denunciatory thunder, but perhaps 
the constant drop of water that ultimately bores through the 
skull. 

Henty knew something of the peculiarly English madness 
that made our Empire. A madness with an interior harmony. A 
blending, a balance between the utterly insane and the in- 
credibly rational. The insane founded the Empire — a mad 
Elizabethan gesture. The rational preserved it and, finally, gave 
it up. 

In For Name and Fame Henty defines this madness. To him it 
is a duty that transcends personal safety. Will Gale, the hero, is 
asked by his servant to put on Afghan clothes and escape while 
there is yet time. 


‘But I cannot do that, Youssuf,’ Will said. ‘It is very good of 
you to try and aid me to escape; but I am a soldier and must 
share the fortunes of my officers, whatever they may be. If 
they fight I shall fight. If they are killed, I must be killed too. 
I cannot run away and hide myself when the danger comes.’ 


But to balance it, is the rational. 


Youssuf asks ‘If . . . the time comes and you see that it is of 
no use any longer to fight and that all is lost, would you try to 
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escape then?’ ‘Yes,’ Will said, ‘certainly I would. When all 
hope of further resistance is gone and fighting is useless, my 
duty would be at an end and if I could manage to escape 
then I should be justified in trying to save my life.’ 


These two quotations might almost stand as a short history 
of our rule in India. 

Is there a place for Henty in the tarnished pantheon of the 
hero-makers? There is, but in it he looks uncomfortable, like a 
policeman without his tunic. Henty was not so much a myth- 
maker as a myth-purveyor. He stocked all the best brands but 
insisted on his customers trying some of his own make as well. 
Were they all equally palatable to the schoolboy? Did the man 
remember them when he himself went to India and perhaps 
helped to wind up the Empire? Adventure and responsibility 
are the quintessence of Henty’s ethos. One made British India, 
the other preserved it. That the two together might mean the 
peaceful dissolution of an Empire is perhaps a little more than 
Henty envisaged. 


















BOOK NOTES 


WINSTON 8. CHURCHILL: THE SECOND WORLD WAR, VOL. VI: 
TRIUMPH AND TRAGEDY. Pp. 673. (Cassell. 30s.) 

The theme of this concluding volume is stated to be ‘How the Great 
Democracies triumphed, and so were able to resume the follies 
which had so nearly cost them their life.’ What the narrative actually 
shows is that the crucial mistakes had already been committed 
before the fighting ceased. This is particularly true of the treatment 
of Germany, and of the Grand Alliance with the Soviet Union, 
but it also extends to the use of the atom bomb against an 
already defeated Japan. The title’s reference to ‘tragedy’ is indeed 
appropriate. Never, to misquote a well-known phrase, have so many 
hopes held with so much conviction been deflated in so short a time. 

A volume which has for its centre-piece the invasion of France by 
the Anglo-American air and sea armadas, four years almost to the 
day after the Dunkirk delivery, might be expected to contain some 
of the most stirring Churchillian prose on record. Perhaps it does. 
The fact is that the invasion chapter, and indeed the whole rather 
lengthy analysis of military events in the concluding year of the war, 
is overshadowed by the theme of Soviet-Western discord. Behind 
the facade of war-time unity the Grand Alliance had begun to 
crack. In this volume one can study the opening phase of the cold 
war. The story is the more remarkable because the leading parti- 
cipants were dimly aware of what was happening and had begun 
to manceuvre for position long before the public obtained a glimpse 
of the truth. But for Roosevelt’s untimely death in April 
1945 he would almost certainly have been compelled within a 
matter of months to reverse his war-time policy. As it was, the task 
was made the harder for his successor. 

Most of the material in this book has of course already seen the 
light in serialized form, and there are few surprises left for the 
reader. But now and then the peculiar taste and feel of the war-time 
alliance with the USSR comes through more potently in this 
consecutive narrative than in the newspaper extracts. One had 
become familiar with the highlights — Stalin’s reply to the request 
for aid to the Warsaw insurgents, for example — but it is a faintly 
bone-chilling experience to absorb this episode so shortly before a 
description, done with considerable gusto, of the banqueting in the 
Kremlin in October 1944, when the wretched Poles were finally 
browbeaten into submission by the Western Allies’ threat to abandon 
them to their fate. (In the erid they were of course abandoned any- 
how.) Yet the author’s indignation with the Russians’ cold-blooded 
sabotage of the Warsaw rising was perfectly genuine, and we learn 
from his account that it was shared by the entire British War 
Cabinet. Indeed, feeling on this issue ran higher than on any 
other. None the less the British never said or did anything that 
might have seriously annoyed the Kremlin, and Roosevelt, with an 
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election on his hands in the autumn of 1944, was if anything even 
more anxious to keep the Poles quiet - which meant saying nothing 
in public about the Soviet Government’s behaviour. As for the in- 
credible mismanagement of the German problem, or such minor 
follies as letting the Russians take Prague when Patton’s tanks were 
within reach, there is little to choose between the American and 
the British record. No wonder Stalin on one occasion inquired in 
genuine bewilderment why some of the Allied divisions uselessly 
frittered away in Italy where not being employed to advance on 
Vienna! 

Since the British were afraid of their allies, while the Americans 
regarded the British Empire as a greater menace than the Soviet 
Union, it is not surprising that the USSR emerged with the 
lion’s share. It is indeed difficult, after reading this account of the 
war-time conferences, to remain patient with the current cant about 
‘Soviet trickery’ at or after Yalta. There was no trickery. The 
Russians asked for the moon, got a large slice of it, and calmed their 
allies with an assurance that they would not try to annex the 
Milky Way as well. This promise has so far been kept. On balance 
Stalin and Molotov got about as much as they could digest. No 
attempt was made to keep them out of Central Europe, and in the 
absence of any serious Western counter-proposals to their own 
schemes they can hardly be blamed for making the best of 
their opportunity. 

In a volume which deals at somewhat excessive length with such 
subjects as the Allied campaign in Italy, and American naval 
strategy in the Pacific, Sir Winston Churchill has devoted exactly 
one paragraph to the July 20 attempt on Hitler’s life, and its 
grisly sequel. This is regrettable, but not after all surprising. British 
— or for that matter American - policy took no account of any 
Germans except the Nazi leadership. The Russians were wiser. 
While for public consumption they clamoured loudly against any 
regard being shown to any kind of German, they were constantly 
on the look-out for potential German stooges. That in the end they 
did not find many was due to the behaviour of their troops rather 
than to political shortsightedness at the top. Unlike the Western 
Powers, who thought of nothing but bashing Germany and Japan 
into surrender, the Politbureau remembered its Clausewitz and 
looked ahead to post-war political opportunities. In this field it 
encountered some competition in London, none in Washington. 
The Americans were only just beginning to learn the political 
alphabet, and their spelling mistakes cost Europe dear. 

Reading this book for the sake of one’s political education is no 
pleasure. Fortunately it contains a great deal of first-rate descrip- 
tive stuff, and large chunks of military history which the lay reader 
can understand and occasionally enjoy. The best passages are those 
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devoted to the author’s personal meetings with Stalin and Roose- 
velt, and such set-pieces as the account of the Christmas spent in 
Athens in 1944, amid the ruins and hatreds of civil war. When one 
recalls that Sir Winston was then seventy, there is something un- 
believable about his sheer physical exertions during this period. 
When he was not in a warship shelling the German batteries off 
the French coast in 1944, he was either flying to Moscow for another 
all-night session with Stalin to divide the Balkans, or travelling to 
meet the dying Roosevelt, or lecturing the House of Commons in 
the midst of a hail of flying bombs and rockets descending on 
Greater London, or else harassing Ministers and Civil Servants 
with an endless stream of personal minutes on every subject, from 
the calibre of guns and the number of divisions in France to the 
amount of beer supplied to some unit in Italy. This. torrential acti- 
vity seems to have helped to drown whatever doubts the descendant 
of Marlborough may have felt from time to time at the spectacle of 
another Great Power overshadowing the Continent in the wake of 
the German nightmare. If no great consolation to posterity, this full- 
blooded activity at least supplies plenty of entertainment for the 
reader who has the patience to wade through the appendices. Some 
of the best stuff occurs in the Minutes reproduced at the end. Here 
are some samples: 

Prime Minister to Foreign Secretary, July 14, 1944: 

Escape of Jews from Greece 

This requires careful handling. It is quite possible that rich Jews will 

pay large sums of money to escape being murdered by the Huns. It is 

tiresome that this money should get into the hands of ELAS, but 

why on earth we should go and argue with the United States about 

it I cannot conceive. We should take a great responsibility if we pre- 

vented the escape of Jews, even if they should be rich Jews. I know it 

is the modern view that all rich people should be put to death wher- 

ever found, but it is a pity that we should take up this attitude at the 

present time. After all, they have no doubt paid for their liberation so 

high that in future they will only be poor Jews, and therefore have 

the ordinary rights of human beings. 


And for a display of sturdy insular sentiment: 
Prime Minister to Foreign Office, April 23, 1945: 
I do not consider that names that have been familiar for generations 
in England should be altered to study the whims of foreigners living 
in those parts. Where the name has no particular significance the 
local custom should be followed. However, Constantinople should 
never be abandoned, though for stupid people Istanbul may be 
written in brackets after it. As for Angora, long familiar with us 
through the Angora cats, I will resist to the utmost of my power its 
degradation to Ankara. 

You should note, by the way, the bad luck which always pursues 
people who change the names of their cities. Fortune is rightly malig- 
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nant to those who break with the traditions and customs of the past. 
As long as I have a word to say in the matter Ankara is banned, un- 
less in brackets afterwards. If we do not make a stand we shall in a few 
weeks be asked to call Leghorn ‘Livorno’, and the BBC will be 
pronouncing Paris ‘Paree’. Foreign names were made for English- 
men, not Englishmen for foreign names. I date this minute from St 
George’s Day. 

There is a mine full of such nuggets, some of them highly improb- 
able in shape and colour. Their author was clearly enjoying himself 
at the time, unlike most people. His exuberant vitality carries the 
reader along and almost makes him forget the underlying horror. 
Perhaps there was, and is, no better way of keeping sane in the 


midst of it all. 
G. L. A. 


THE UPROOTED. By Oscar Handlin. (Little, Brown and Com- 
pany. $4.00.) 

The author, a professor of history at Harvard University, begins his 
book with a bold assertion: immigration is not just a part of Amer- 
ican history but rather ‘the immigrants were American history’. 
This new fashion in the interpretation of America is a counterblast 
to those who see the frontier as the unique American experience, 
and to those who use Marxist categories to explain the class nature 
of American democracy. If the assertion be too bold it may be 
easily forgiven, for Professor Handlin has produced a narrative 
which, under his sensitive and understanding treatment, translates 
the fact of immigration into a drama which has the immigrant him- 
self as its hero. He tells not of the impact of immigration on America, 
but instead of its impact on the people who came to America. It is 
an important story, one which is essential for the understanding of 
Americans. 

Scratch an American and you will find an immigrant. Yet 
imvnigration is a guilty secret which most Americans prefer to keep 
to themselves; to be accepted as an American the divided loyalties 
which immigration involves must not be allowed to appear. No 
other people have had to carry with them so much disdain for their 
origins and past. Hence the dislike of Europe — the poor relative in 
the eyes of the immigrant - from which these Americans had fled, 
and the constant effort to prove the wisdom of flight. The Uprooted 
shows plainly why the American people have always had to re- 
assure themselves that the polyglot community in which they live 
is in reality a nation of like-minded people. American nationalism 
is not so much the result of efforts to dominate other states as of an 
urge to wipe out the European past. 

It was this fear of division which created what Professor Handlin 
calls the double alienation: not only had the immigrant broken 
with Europe but he found it difficult to be accepted by the native 
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Americans. No matter how hard he tried, assimilation eluded him, 
partly because of his own gaucheries, partly because the native- 
born refused to accept him as a ‘true American’. The history of 
immigration, Professor Handlin writes, is a ‘history of alienation 
and its consequences’. He points out that after 1880 it became in- 
creasingly necessary for the immigrant to conform to the American 
way of doing things which had been established before his landing. 
There were the racialists who insisted that America was nothing if 
it was not Anglo-Saxon (or perhaps Germanic; it mattered little). 
This to the newcomer from the so-called Slavic nations was more 
than an insult; it was a barrier to acceptance. But the racialists 
were in a minority, and in the long run could not withstand the 
pressure of numbers. The ‘democratic’ way was that of conformity. 
America, instead of learning to live with diversity, became frightened 
of it and stamped out its differences in the greater interest of 
national standardization. While racialism continues to sour Amer- 
ican life, the democratic way of mass conformity has become the 
solvent of nationality differences. Conformity, demanded by the 
schools, the churches, the films, and the press, has exacted its price. 
W. J. NEWMAN. 


THE AGE OF sUSPICION. By James A. Wechsler. (André Deutsch. 
16s.) 

The author of this book is the editor of the New York Post, who, 
having editorially criticized the methods of Senator McCarthy, was 
summoned before his committee and subjected to questioning 
designed to show that he was a secret Communist. Wechsler had in 
fact been openly a member of the Young Communist League from 
1934 to 1937, having joined it when he was a student at Columbia 
University; ever since his break with the Party he had, while 
remaining politically on the Left of American politics, been a severe 
critic of Communism and the Soviet Union, and had in turn been 
bitterly attacked by the Communists. The Senator’s ground for 
refusing to accept his rejection of Communism as genuine was that 
he had never exposed members of the Communist underground -— 
though, as a mere novice in the Party, he could never in any case 
have been in the secrets of its leadership - and had shown hostility 
to those who were trying to expose Communists, i.e. to McCarthy 
and his team. 

Wechsler’s book is a political autobiography in which he relates 
how and why he became a Communist, how and why he ceased to 
be one, and what views on current affairs he has held and expressed 
at different periods of his career as a journalist. It is a well-written, 
straightforward and convincing narrative, with a minimum of self- 
dramatization, and can be read as a lively running commentary on 
the whole history of the past two decades. In the last chapters we are 
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given a full account of a McCarthy interrogation, an operation per- 
formed by one whom the author describes as ‘a man of little con- 
viction and infinite artfulness’. Wechsler declares that ‘despite all I 
have written, it is not quite possible to communicate the quiet 
horror of examination by McCarthy’, and adds that it enabled him 
to understand what it must be like to be under interrogation in 
Moscow, the difference being that in Washington one could still 
‘leave his hearing room and speak freely outside’. This book is 
excellent first-hand evidence of the way in which an unscrupulous 
demagogue, who never took up anti-Communism until after the 
Hiss trials, has exploited a nation’s fears for his own advancement. 
But the basic lesson to be drawn from McCarthy’s rise to power is 
not that there should never be any public investigation of sub- 
versive activities in a political democracy; it is rather that a political 
body such as a Congressional Committee is a wholly unsuitable and 
most dangerous instrument for the purpose. After the conviction of 
Hiss had confirmed one part of the allegations which had beeri 
made by ex-Communists about Communist infiltration into the 
Roosevelt Administration there was clearly a case for some kind of 
independent public inquiry. The real trouble is that the American 
political system does not seem to provide for any procedure similar 
to that of the Lynskey Tribunal. 
G. F. H. 


sIX TENNYSON EssAyYs. By Charles Tennyson (Cassell, 155.) 


Both the son and grandson of Alfred Tennyson have in turn given 
us full-length biographies of the poet; the second materially altering 
and enlarging the dimensions established by the first. The effect, for 
the general reader, has been that of the restoration of an old picture: 
the film of habit wiped off, the gloss of piety dissolved, new colours 
have started into prominence, and with them, in the background, a 
whole mass of detail hitherto obscured, whose significance subtly 
alters the balance of the whole picture. The sum of this investiga- 
tion into the family archives was placed before the public in 1949, 
and, combined with the previous publication of early and other- 
wise unknown poems, renders the contribution of Sir Charles to 
Tennyson scholarship one which to all succeeding workers in the 
field must find themselves for many years to come heavily indebted. 

His major service thus completed, Sir Charles Tennyson, in his 
most recent volume, has turned his attention from biography to a 
critical examination of certain aspects of the poet’s work. The first 
of these six essays opens with the suggestion that “Tennyson is the 
most humorous of all the great English poets since Chaucer, except- 
ing, of course . . . Shakespeare’. Through ample quotation, Sir 
Charles is able to substantiate something of his contention; but 
what, alas, even he cannot convince us, is that Tennyson was at any 
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time ready to direct his humour where it was most urgently needed, 
that is to say, upon the foibles of his own naive, moody, irascibly 
sensitive temperament, which remained, to the end of his life, un- 
illumined by even the faintest glimmer of a genial self-criticism. 

The succeeding essays deal respectively with Tennyson’s politics, 
his religion, versification, methods of reading aloud his own poetry; 
and some early MSS of the Idylls of the King (the latter originally 
published in the Cornhill Magazine in 1936). Sir Charles is at pains 
to refute Mr T. S. Eliot’s contention that Tennyson’s poems, always 
picturesque, are without narrative quality, for which Tennyson, he 
said, ‘had no gift at all’. A re-reading of The Princess brings down the 
balance in favour of Mr Eliot; a balance unexpectedly but 
emphatically redressed, however, by certain passages in the 
maligned IJdylls of the King. (Tennyson had, from the first, a highly 
developed sense of the dramatic: Alfred, said the French governess 
at Somersby, ‘would be a fine actor some day.’) 

Once again, in his essay on Tennyson’ 's Religion, Sir Charles finds 
himself in conflict with the opinions of Mr Eliot, for whom Jn 
Memoriam is a religious poem, not because of the quality of its faith, 
‘but because of the quality of its doubt’. Unable to face the implica- 
tions of his own doubt, Tennyson, wrote Mr Eliot, ‘turned aside 
from the journey through the dark night, to become the surface 
flatterer of his own time’. The truth of the matter seems to lie some- 
where in Mr Eliot’s own statement that the poet’s ‘feelings were 
more honest than his mind’; for, since Tennyson was more forcibly 
governed by emotion than by reason, it follows that he could no 
more purposely set out to deceive his public than he could deceive 
himself. Without a belief in the immortality of the soul, he once 
said, he would deliberately chloroform himself, and such partial 
anzsthesia as was required to soothe his own malaise, he was ready to 
share with his contemporaries, with the individual who, in the 
shifting sands of nineteenth-century controversy, in this age, par 
excellence, of religious and moral anxiety, felt himself to be but 

An infant crying in the night: 

An infant crying for the light: 

And with no language but a cry. 
BETTY MILLER. 


LITERARY ESSAYS OF EZRA POUND. Edited with an Introduc- 
tion by T. S. Eliot. (Faber and Faber, 30s.) 


If anyone wants ammunition for the complaint that there are few 
interesting books being written nowadays, and wants to tell the 
young how marvellous it was ‘when I was a boy’, let him take a 
look at these collected essays of Ezra Pound. And soon as he sees the 
names of the writers who strew the pages, those then in the Poundian 
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controversy, he will thrill with the sap of spring. Yeats, Lawrence, 
Wyndham Lewis, Joyce, Eliot - what a fascinating crew of pioneers 
they now seem. And Pound himself in the centre of it all, chivvying, 
scolding, explaining, an artist to the finger tips: ‘I compute that my 
support of Lewis and Brzeska has cost me at the lowest estimate 
about twenty pounds a year.’ 

Nowadays, the denigrator of our times will go on, there is no life. 
Nobody dares disagree. People are - where have we heard the 
phrase ever so recently ? - “committee minded’. Certainly most of the 
digging was done thirty, forty, even more years ago. It was the same 
with painting. . . . But, before the diatribe, a word of contem- 
porary moderation. There is surely less creativeness in writing now. 
Instead, people write political books, sensible, moderate and in- 
formative — we can’t afford to have wild statements in that field. 
Whereas in the old days literary men had crazy ideas about politics, 
they were irresponsible, they blazed away without bothering to 
find out much about it - Ezra Pound was no exception. They have 
spent years repenting or repining in one way or another. Mr Pound 
was the most unfortunate of all - he backed the losing horse. When 
will some Senator McCarthy, who wishes his name perpetuated in 
more than bronze, agitate to restore Mr P. to the world, so that, 
Jisicamente, he can take the place in letters that is his due? Those who 
have discovered how wrong Roosevelt was must see the point, for 
Roosevelt had a whole apparatus for unearthing facts whereas Mr 
P. couldn’t have been expected to know. 

Perhaps because he came from a wild and woolly place Pound 
was a writer of slow growth. But his growing continued long beyond 
the usual span. Some of his early writing, it must be admitted, is 
pretty poor stuff. On the poetry side it took him a long time to get 
out of a kind of Browningesque fustian, something almost like the 
pre-Raphaelites. England probably harmed him (he obviously 
resented England), for he only became real Pound when he was 
once more a hundred per cent. American in language, and with 
Latin affiliations in culture: Hugh Selwyn Mauberley (which is 
better than the master Gautier) and the Cantos. Obviously he 
clings to (or else his editor Mr Eliot clings to) his translations of the 
troubadours. They gave him something, but it doesn’t get across in 
illustrative translations published here: too many words like ‘over- 
weening’ still and ‘neath’ and ‘bursteth’. The special Latin angle 
he himself got probably helped him to write Homage to Sextus 
Propertius — a piece that really arrives. 

A parallel development seems to me to exist with his prose 
writing. In his long exposition about the selfsame troubadours, we 
once more hear the mildewed yellowbooky accents: ‘And it happened 
that he went into Spain leaving her behind him. And a knight out 
of England set his mind upon her and did so much and said so much 
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that he led her with him and he kept her a long time his mistress 
and then let her go to the dogs (malamen anar).’ I have been trying 
to think what or who this way of writing reminded me of. Not 
surely ‘Old Ez’ of the Pisan Cantos, or even the exasperated red- 
beard who exclaimed: 
Damn it all, Robert Browning, there can only be one Sordello. 

‘And a knight out of England set his mind upon her . . .” If the she 
in this sentence had been a bottle of Beaujolais it would be a quota- 
tion from early Hilaire Belloc. As it is I am afraid it is Andrew Lang. 

But to return to the development. The pieces here are not only 
from books but also from articles in reviews. The review articles 
vary enormously. Sometimes one feels Pound is trying to write in a 
formal manner, putting on a dinner jacket to dine with a mincing 
editor, and then you only catch sight of the Middle Western nymphs 
and fauns fleetingly in the bushes, you only know they are there. 
But when Pound is in his shirt sleeves talking, especially when he 
had grown out of the affectations that don’t belong to him, he is the 
best writer, the miglior fabbro at last. Then the sparks fly, the aphor- 
isms follow one another in a dazzle, the right words come and one 
is too fascinated to do anything but listen. This happens with Make 
it New, published in 1934, and The Defence of Kulchur (perhaps his 
best ideas book) which came later. Such writing maddens some 
people, especially the academic, with the whirling confusion of 
quotations from Confucius or Kung and the Greek philosopher 
americanized at last as Arry Stotl, Antheil (on Harmony of course) 
- with all the old favourites sitting in the background and applaud- 
ing: Homer (as interpreted by one Hugues Paulthier), Ovid, Catullus 
and Propertius, Arnaut Daniel and his circle, Dante and his circle 
(in which Cavalcanti does nearly all the talking), Villon, Voltaire, 
Stendhal, Flaubert and the Goncourts, Gautier, Corbiére and 
Rimbaud. Of course some of them have no right to be there. 
Voltaire is a plain gate crasher and so I think is Ovid — he has 
stolen the seat that belongs to Horace. I know how easy it is to say 
they just happen to be writers Mr Pound has read. But you just have 
to accept or reject things as they are. No living critic in English is 


so full-wombed as Pound. 
B.wW. 


MADAME DE POMPADOUR. By Nancy Mitford. (Hamish Hamilton, 


155.) 

Delightful history without tears for the ‘Hons’, when they come out 
of their cupboard and go down to the schoolroom. It is not, as one 
might have expected, a biographie romancée. Miss Mitford has read a 
great many books and the only parts of her own that she has in- 
vented are her value judgments on the various characters con- 
cerned; in this, she follows the necessary practice of all historians. 
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But, of course, we have read her novels, we know more or less what 
her system of values is, and we can see how it is used to make a 
pattern out of historical data. Miss Mitford is in love with France; 
for her, it throbs all the time with beauty and vitality, like Paris on 
a spring day. And what could be more French. than eighteenth- 
century France, with its frivolity, its intelligence, its love-making, 
its gossip, its objets d’art? And who could represent that century 
better than Madame de Pompadour and Louis XV? The King is a 
phallus, suitably adorned with royal glamour and virile wayward- 
ness — rather like Fabrice in The Pursuit of Love. Madame de 
Pompadour represents intelligence and art, and her spontaneity 
puts her in more or less the same relationship to the King as is 
established, between Linda and Fabrice, by Linda’s English 
naiveté. Just as we have to sympathize with Fabrice and Linda to 
enjoy the novel, so we have to love Louis and La Pompadour to 
enter into the spirit of this biography. Miss Mitford rightly. points 
out that their nineteenth-century detractors, Carlyle and Michelet, 
were not in love with them, She is, we guess, for she undertakes a 
fairly obvious work of rehabilitation. 

The case is well argued, well documented and even convincing — 
if one is not worried, as Carlyle and Michelet were, by moral 
values. Miss Mitford is delicately amoral. Not the least revealing 
feature of her book is the style in which it is written. It is clear and 
rapid (the accounts of the religious and parliamentary bickerings 
are remarkably lucid) but — perhaps deliberately - childlike, as if 
Miss Mitford were actually writing a History of France for the 
daughters of gentlemen. Consider, for instance, the almost 
Edwardian ring of the following paragraph: 

Madame de Pompadour loved the whole Choiseul family and 
could never have enough of them. She and the King supped with 
them three times a week; her own suppers altered very much in 
character, not more than eight guests of whom three were the 
Choiseuls. The Duchesse de Gramont amused the King and always 
sat next to him, Choiseul himself kept the whole table in a constant 
buzz of jollity and Madame de Choiseul was simply delicious. 


Notice the Gallic punctuation, commas being used in the French 
manner, in place of English semi-colons or full stops. Elsewhere the 
childlike quality of the tone is emphasized by transliteration of 
French turns of speech. But all through the approach is like that of 
an old-fashioned history book; even the frequent excursions into 
‘frankness’ (the ‘Hons’ being precocious children) are marked by 
the same prim simplicity. On Miss Mitford’s own showing, the 
King’s loins were his only lively feature and she concludes her 
account of his middle-aged rutting with a paragraph fit to be read 
aloud by some Mitford governess to a nursery circle of young hope- 
fuls - 
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After the French Revolution, when the Monarchy was being 
blackened in every possible way, fabulous stories were told about 
the Parc aux Cerfs. It was said to have been a harem fit for a Sultan, 
the scene of orgies without name, and to have cost the country 
millions. In fact, it was a little private brothel, run on humane and 
practical lines. 

Of course, reflects the wise child, one has one’s little brothel, as one 
has one’s shooting-box or swimming-pool; Carlyle could not be 
expected to understand anything so natural. It is interesting to see, 
however, that Miss Mitford is reticent about ‘the serious illness’ 
which had hurried on the young King’s marriage. I seem to remem- 
ber that, according to one set of memoirs at least, it was ‘prisoner’s 
rot’,—not a nice beginning for a great lover. 

Whether Miss Mitford has deliberately glossed this over or not, 
her general treatment of the century is the palest of amoral pastels. 
To say this is to praise her book, because the French eighteenth 
century is the one period which can be dealt with in this way, with 
some accuracy, if one so wishes. Up to a point, it was, for itself, a 
mere pastel, and a certain type of frivolity is needed to appreciate 
it on its own terms. Miss Mitford makes no attempt to judge it from 
the outside; she forgives Madame de Pompadour her extravagance 
and her political blunders, because she patronized art, and she 
seems unaware of the disgusting side of the King’s behaviour be- 
cause he was a handsome man and Madame de Pompadour loved 
him. There is some justification for this partial view. If frivolity is 
a way of life, then the French of the eighteenth century achieved a 
standard that will not easily be surpassed. They often carried 
frivolity to heroic lengths; like so many of her contemporaries, 
Madame de Pompadour died with perfect breeding: 


. she said: ‘It is coming, now, my friends; I think you had better 
leave me to my soul, my women and the priest.’ She told her women 
not to change her clothes, as it tired her and was no longer worth while. 
The priest made a movement as if to leave the room; she said: ‘One 


moment, M. le Curé, we’ll go together,’ and died. 
Jj. G. Ww. 


THE MAGICIANS. By J. B. Priestley (Heinemann, 12s. 6d.) 


Mr Priestley’s latest novel is a strange mixture of good sense, 
elderly disillusion, bad temper and day-dreams. A sad book to read, 
because clearly Mr Priestley’s heart is in the right place. He wants 
England to be a cheerful country, full of solid chaps doing creative 
work, instead of which he sees, as he looks around, that it is given 
over to bureaucrats, wicked schemers and neurotic poets. Such 
solid chaps as there are have to drown their misery in gin and 
whisky that they can ill afford. Mr Priestley has become, in fact, the 
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plain man’s Evelyn Waugh. Life as it is lived is beastly and is getting ~ 
worse; not a good companion in sight. Some lads take to drink and 
wenching (I do not think I have read a novel in which liquor flowed 
more freely); others, or the same, can look to the sixth dimension, | 
from whence cometh our help. 
Mr Priestley’s plot is thrown together with careless skill to pro- — 
vide a framework for a mixed bag of sermons. His hero, Sir Charles | 
Ravenstreet (how eloquent the Sir and the reference to ‘Buck | 
House’ !), is an engineer who, at the age of fifty-five, is ousted from 7 
the managership of his firm by a bureaucrat, Selby. He sells his shares ~ 
for a lump sum of £200,000 (not wishing to pay taxes) and wonders © 
what future lies before him. Luscious fornication comes his way in 7 
chapter two but, without love, it is as ashes. Towards the end of the | 
same chapter, he is invited to have a share in a new business venture, 
sponsored by Lord Mervil, a ruthless press-baron. The purpose is ~ 
to market a new product, ‘Sepman Eighteen’, which does for the 
pain of living what aspirin does for headaches; it is the perfect — 
opium for the people. While Sir Charles is debating with himself” 
whether to accept or not, he falls in with three comic magicians, 7 
all-wise Marx brothers from the sixth dimension, who talk to him 7 
about Time and show him that he ought to have stuck to his first 7 
girl-friend. They also intervene in Mervil’s nefarious schemes, up- 
setting them. completely, and Sepman, the inventor, dies with his 
secret. Sir Charles is reunited with his first love, now on her death- © 
bed. She bequeaths to him their son, whom he did not know about; 
this son has a pretty wife and two charming children. Sir Charles 7 
whisks them all off in his Rolls to his country-house where, pre- | 
sumably — with the help of the £200,000 — they form a little enclaves 
of happiness in the dreary insect world of the bureaucratic state. 
The book might be called, then, ‘Partly Saved by the Sixth 
Dimension’. This is Mr Priestley’s form of Providence or Revela- 
tion. Mr Waugh has shown us a splinter of the True Cross, Mr = 
Greene has demonstrated a cure for birth marks, Mr Eliot invites 9 
us to rest our heads on the flat bosom of the Church of England, 
Mr Huxley advises mescalin for those who cannot see the Divine 
Ground unaided, and Mr Priestley conjures up wise and unbear- 7 
ably jolly angels from nowhere. Some of us may find all these 
solutions unsatisfactory, but Mr Priestley’s is undoubtedly the least 
convincing. Instead of having a sense of evil, he is just cross, and 
crossness can be the ruin of writers. Mr Priestley is a talented but” 
disappointed Pelagian. It is a great pity that he is so annoyed, 
because it has prevented him from writing a good book about? 
contemporary England from the point of view of an ex-Labourite. 
j. G. w. 








